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SATURDAY, APRIL 5. 1845. 

———=—- 
> OR more than two years past 
$ «committee, appointed for 
the purpose of obtaining the 
restoration of the noble 
church of St. Mary Red- 
eliffe; at Bristol, probably 
the finest parish chorch in England, have 
spared no pains to raise subscriptions, and to 
induce their fellow-citizens and the admirers 
of ecclesiastical architecture throughout the 
country, to assist them in the proposed under- 
taking. 

From the estimates of the architects em- 
ployed to survey the church, it appears that an 
outlay of 40,0001. is required to complete the 
restoration; but, after matare deliberation, the 
committee were of opinion they might with 
perfect prudence commence the work when 
7,0001. should be subseribed ; and it was ac- 
cordingly resolved, in January last, that when 
such a sum was obtained, plans and estimates 
should be submitted to a meeting of the sub- 
scribers for their approval. 

After all the efforts made, however, only 
5,4001. have been raised; and expenses have 
been incurred which reduce the amount strictly 
applicable to the restoration to 4,600/. The 
committee found that the fabric was becoming 
daily worse and worse, and being anxious to 
induce the subscribers to allow the application 
of their subscriptions to the substantial repair 
of the fabric, a meeting was held on Friday, 
the 28th ult., when the Mayor, Mr. R. P. King, 
presided, and the following resolutions, amongst 
others, were earried unanimously :— 

“That this meeting would see with deep 





regret the further decay, and perhaps irre- | 


trievable ruin, of St. Mary Redcliffe Church ; 
and as more extensive dilapidation ean only be 
averted by the application of the present 
subscriptions to the work of repair, this meet- 
ing earnestly hopes that all the subscribers will 
consent to an immediate payment of the resi- 
due of their subscriptions—to be applied under 
the direction and control of the committee, 
according to the recommendation contained in 
their report; and that the committee be re- 
qdested to make early application to each of 
the subscribers not now present, or otherwise 
consenting, for their permission to apply the 
balance of his subscription forthwith te the 
same purpose.” 

The mayor was most anxious to aid the views 
of the committee, and urged that it would be 
a national disgrace if the beautiful structure 
were allowed to go further into decay. They 
could hardly hope at present to see the steeple 
restored and the church made perfect, but sub- 
stantial repairs they were bound to attend to; 
and he heped the subscribers would permit 
the amount already raised to be applied forth- 
with for that purpose. Mr. W. L. Clarke, in 
moving the first resolution, said, although 
they could not effect their whole object, the 
subseribers who assented would have the 
satisfaction of handing down the church in 
good repair to the next generation, to receive 
then that complete restoration, which they 
themselves had desired to obtain, bat unforta- 
nately could not. 


Mr. James Gibbs rejoiced that the com- | 
mittee had resolved to begin the work; but 
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deplored that, in a city of merehant-princes; 
whose révenues might be estimated not by 
thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, and 
even millions, there was any difficulty in raising 
the sum required. He trusted, however, as 
the work proceeded that additional aid would 
be gives. 

Mr. W, P. King saw no reason to despair 
of the altimate restoration of their noble 
church; such works were not eTected in one 
year orten. The Cathedral of Cologne had 
been built bit by bit, and, in fact, had never 
been finished. But the present King of Prus- 
sia having interfered, a spirit had arisen, and 
in all Germany subscriptions were being raised 
for its completion. All the large cathedrals 
had taken many years in building, and the 
town of Wigan owed its name to the circum- 
stance of such a building being so long in 
progress, that the expression of “ We began ” 
was so often used, that corrupted into Wigan, 
it beeame the name of the place. He thought 
they had only to begin, and they would go on 
progressing ; their very scaffolding, and the 
knowledge that they were progressing with 
the work, would be their best advertisement, 
for they could not expect people to give large 
subscriptions to a work not yet begun; he did 
not fear but the youngest among them might 
live to see the restoration of that beautiful 
steeple, which had been thrown down by the 
thunder- storm. 


Mr. Proctor felt himself unable to assign a 
reason for the want of funds. Here was a fine 
old church, admitted on all hands to be a credit 
to the city and nation at large, in the midst 
of a professediy Christian country, and sur- 
rounded by a population who were sending 
money all over the known world to build 
churches; yet that church was going io decay, 


| and the means to prevent it could not be ob- 


tained. The amount already subscribed might 


| appear large; but was not the object worthy 
| of it? Large as it was, it was less than had 


been expended on one mile of railway within 
the vicinity of its walls. He could only assign 
as an excuse, that persons did not believe the 
church was in so dilapidated a state as was 
stated ; but he assured them they would find 
itso. In many parts it was so dangerous, that 
it ought not to be approached ; many of the 
pinnacles were tottering, and large pieces of 
stone were constantly falling; and the roof 
over the chancel was in so bad a state, as to 
deter any person from proceeding along it. 
The time was come to decide whether 
Redcliffe Church shouid exist a proof of their 
fidelity to the trust deputed to them by their 
fathers, or a monument of the neglect and 
parsimony of the present generation. He 
considered the credit of England was at stake, 
and hoped that none would relax in their 
exertions. 

We écho Mr. Proctor’s words—the credit 
of England is at stake; and we hope all who 
feel interested in our ancient écclesiastical 
architecture will lend their aid to effect the 
restoration of the beautiful church of St. Mary 
Redeliffe. If it be allowed to fail into rain, a 
disgrace will attach to Bristel, which will be 
hard to rethove. Its beauty as a work of art, 
its antiqaity, and its peeuliar associations, 
render this church equal in interest to any 
structure in the kingdom. Well might the 
eleyiast of Canynge, who built the greuter 
part of the present church, and died in 1474, 
inseribe on his monument :— 

The buildings rare that here you may behold 

To shrine his bones, deserve a tombe of gold: 

The famous fabricke that he here hath domme, 

Shines in its sphere as giorious as the sonne. 
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BURIAL-GROUND PRACTICES. 


Tue revolting occurrences in the Spafields 
burying-ground, to which we assisted to 
direct public attention, have produced so 
an impression generally, that, whatever 
be the immediate r of Mr. Mackinnon 
long-expected motion for preventing inter- 
ments in large towns, we may expect consider- 
able mitigation of the evil before long. A 
trae bill has been found against two m 
and the lessees of the burying-ground im 
question, and the audacity of Mr. Bird in 
writing the letter which we admitted into out 
columns, is fully shewn. 

At 8t. Saviour’s, Southwark, on Easter 
Tuesday, the parishioners in vestry assembled, 
resolved to discontinue burying the dead im 
the grave-yard of that parish, in consequence 
of its over-crowded state. And it is to be 
hoped that the inhabitants of several parishes 
in the city which we could name, will forth- 
with determine that no more shall be added to 
the mass of corruption engendering disease, 
over which they sit some hours every week. 

It will scarcely be believed that an xnalysis 
of a gallon of water from the pump in Spafelds 
ground, lately made, shewed that it contained 
160 grains of human matter. 

Throughout tie discussion of the subject, 
which has recently taken place, we bave not 
observed that sufficient allusion has been made 
to the gentleman by whose exertions, almost 
unaided, and at considerable expense to 
himself, the fatal evils of the system generally, 
and the atrocities committed in the S 
ground in particular, have been made known 
to the public. Mr, G. A. Walker has applied 
kisaeall for several years past to point out the 
evils attendant on burying in towns, and to the 
reformation of abuses of the practice koowa to 
exist, and it is to be hoped that some public 
acknowledgment of his services in this 
will be made. It is too often the case that thosé 
who have really fought the battle are forgotten 
in the moment of victory. 


pd 
ENCROACHMENT ON HYDE PARK. 


We view with extreme jealousy any steps 
tending to contract the few open spaces set 
a for the enjoyment and healthful recrea- 

ni of the people. The parks are the Lon- 
doners’ privileges, the Londoners’ salvation ; 
they are properly called the lungs of the me- 

is, and as we all know what an important 
part of the body the lungs are, should be 
guarded with the greatest care, and preserved 
intact at any cost. We are led to make this 
remark by the preparations which are in 
gress, ntly to enclose a portion of df de 
Park, between Albert-gate and Hyde Park 
Gorter, and call loudly on those who have 
power, to lend their aid to prevent this en- 
eroachment. If the intention be persisted in, 
& pablic meeting should be called, and a 
mar og therefrom présented to the feey' a 

litdn Toi “~f 

Health of Towns Commissicners, soliciting 
their interference. No time should be lost. 

“The true danger,” says Burke, if we ré- 
member rightly, “is when liberty is nibbled 

for expedients and by parts;” and so it 
is with our parks. If we quietly permit this 
fresh slice to be taken off (25 was done a few 
years since next Park-lane), we shall have 
the precedent followed all round its eonfines, 
even if it there ; «nd afterwards the same 
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YORK MINSTER; 
ITS FIRES AND RESTORATIONS. 


BY JAMES WYLSON. 


Iw attempting to give an secount of the 
present condition of York Minster, we natu- 
rally turn to take a retrospect of those memo- 
rable calamities which led to the extensive 
Operations that have been carried on of late 
yeers in that magnificent fabric. Premising, 
then, that, in pursuance of a survey and revort 
thereof, made by Mr. Carr, a York architect, 
in 1770, the minster was put into a general 
state of repair by 1778; that from funds 
realized from minster properties, the Dean and 
Chapter »fterwards maintained a steady coun- 
teraction to the insidious influence of time, ex- 
pending therein, say 1,000/. a year, it will be 
understood that only the occurrence of such 
destructive events as those to which we refer 
rendered necessary those public appeals, and 
the exercise of that munificent co-operation, 
by which this noble structure has been pre- 
served from becoming a crumbling ruin. 

About seven o'clock in the morning of Mon- 
day, the 2nd of February, 1829, a boy named 
Swinbank, one of the choristers, while passing 
through the minster-yard, accidentally stepped 
upon a piece of ice, and was thrown on his 
back ; before he could recover his footing, he 
saw, in his upward view, smoke issuing from 
the roof of the minster. On his giving an 
alarm, end the doors being opened, it was 
found that the elaborate and beutiful carved 
oak fitments on the south side of the choir were 
in flames: from this the fire spread rapidly, 
and by half-past eleven o’clock the rich wood- 
work (cathedra, pulpit, prebendal stalls, mise- 
ricordia, pews, and organ, with their exquisite 
canopies, tracery, and tabernacle-work), as 
well as the choir-roof, about 222 feet in length, 
was entirely consumed, the fire having been 
communicated to the latter from the organ. 
Happily, the gorgeous stone rood-screen, con- 
taining statues of our monarchs from William 
the Conqueror to Henry the Sixth, and which 
sustained the organ, occupying the lower part 
of the great arch between the transept and 
choir, and serving thus as one of the confines to 
the vast furnace which raged within, sustained 
bat little injury, as may be also said of the exst 
window, which, from its beautiful glazing and 
noble dimensions, has been distinguished as 
“the glory of the cathedral,” and “ the finest 
window in the world ;” the splendid sepulchral 
shrine of Archbishop Bowet, and other monu- 
ments were demolished, or considerably in- 
jured, as were the clustered piers of magnesian 
limestone, carrying the great side arches. 

Upon an investigation taking place, a sus- 
reper was found to attach so strongly to one 

onathan Martin, that a reward was offered for 
his apprehension. This man was a native of 
Hexham, in Northumberland, was a brother 
of the celebrated painter of the same name, 
had been apprenticed to a tanner, was subse- 
quently a sailor, and, about the time of his 
committing the act by which he acquired so 
much notoriety, obtained a livelihood by hawk- 
ing about a pamphlet containing a narrative of 
his life. He was taken on the Friday fol- 
lowing, at the residence of a relation, named 
Kell, at Codiaw-hill, about three miles from 
Hexham, was brought to York on the Monday, 
examined, and committed to the city gaol ; on 
the 3lst of March, true bills for arson and 
felony having been found against bim, he was 
tried at the Castle, before Mr. Baron Hullock, 
and, after nine hours’ careful investigation, 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, caused by 
religious fanaticism. Accordingly, in pursuance 
of that wise regulation by which persons con- 
victed of serious offences whilst labouring under 
alienation of the mind are placed beyond the 
power of committing any farther mischief 
through the mania which influences them, he 
was removed to London, and confined in Beth- 
lem Hospital, where he died on the 3rd of 
June, 1838. It appeared that Martin, having 
provided himself with some tinder, matches, 
a penny candle, and a razor, in lieu of steel, 
attended evening prayers on the Sunday ; 
then concealing himself behind Archbishop 
Grenfeld’s tomb in the north transept, kept 
still until the ringers, who were in the 
belfry in the evening, had left the Cathedral. 
Proceeding to the belfry, be struck a light, lit 
his candle, cut about feet from the rope 
of the prayer-bell, converted it into a ladder 
by tying knots in it at intervals, and having 





retraced his eteps, obtained by means of the ; 





access to the choir; here he ent away 

the gold-fringe ornaments from the palpit, and 
the velvet from the Archbishop’s throne, and 
Dean and Precentor’s seats, then piled all the 
cushions, surplices, and books in two heaps 
—one near the Archbishop’s throne, the other 
near the organ,—and set fire to them. His 
candle burnt out before he had completed his 
arrangements, but he procured a wax one which 
had been used during the service in the ufter- 
noon: it was about the middle of the night 
that he set about bis “ pious work,” as he 
called it; he lit the fire about half-past two, 
stayed half an hour to watch its progress, and 
left the Cathedral about three in the morning, 
taking with him the gold-fringe, velvet, and a 
smail bible, for the purpose, as he said, of their 
serving to identify him with the act. He made 
his escape by breaking one of the windows of 
the north transept, which he reached by the 
aid of the travelling scaffold used for cleaning 
the Minster, whence he looked back with 
reat pleasure “on the merry blaze which 
egan to shoot up.” The opinions which he 
entertained on religion were of an absurd and 
fanatical kind, the main objects of his vitupe- 
ration being the chureh clergy, whom he 
designated as “bi:nd guides, who led the 
higher ranks of society astray.” The writer of 
this article saw and conversed with him at 
Bethlem in 1337: on entering the day-reom, 
he found him seated at the end of a long 
dining-table, reading intently in a large quarto 
volume; passing round to his shoulder, and 
perceiving that the work which so closely en- 
gaged his attention was Fox's “ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” he accordingly salnted him thus :— 
“Good morning, Mr. Martin, that is a very in- 
teresting work you have got.” “ Ay, Sir,” said 
Martin, launching into the topic which seemed 
ever uppermost in his thoughts, and expressing 
himself nearly thus: “these were the men 
that suffered for conscience’ sake; when I set 
fire to York Minster I did wrong, and I 
deserved to be hanged for being guilty of 
trying to destroy so noble a fabric, for it was 
against the men and not the house that I 
should have directed my vengeance.” When 
first placed there, he used to amuse himeelf 
with drawing, but his conceptions being gene- 
rally of the devilish order (according to the 


report of his keeper), the governors thought it | 


best to deprive him of the means of exercising 





his talent in that way. There was a degree of | 


wild and fervid enthusiasm in his manner, but 
still there seemed a seasoning of “as much 
rogue as fool” in his composition. He al- 
leged that he was prompted to set fire to the 
minster by two dreams. 

Addresses of condolence having been voted 
to the Dean and Chapter by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, and by the citizens, evincing 
the deep sympathy which was felt by all 
classes, a public, or rather national subscrip- 
tion was opened to defray the expenses of the 
restoration, which was intrusted to the pro- 
fessional experience of Sir Robert Smirke, and 
whose estimate of the damage done amounted 
to 60,0002. In two months 48,0002. were 
egilected in the county; Government gave 
§,0007. worth of teak from the stores of well- 
seasoned timber in the ree gated Sir E. M. 
Vavasour, of Hazlewood-hall, gave the stone, 
in noble imitation of his ancestor, Robert de 
Vavasour, who gave that of which the nave 
was built; his Grace, the Archbishop, pre- 
sented the communion-plate; and the Hon. 
and Rev. John Lumley Saville, afterwards 
Earl of Shrewsbury, gave the organ. From 
the receipts of the fourth grand musical fes- 
tival also, which was held in the Minster on 
the 7th of September, 1835, the sum of 
1,794i. 4s. 5d. was apportioned to the restora- 
tion fund. In consequence of a deficiency, 
the Dean and Chapter were obliged to borrow 
8,N002., being the commencement of a mortgage 
on the fabric funds. 

In effecting the restoration, the architect's 
first object was to give security to the fabric; 
to do this efficiently, he found it necessary to 
rebuild the portion of the side walls above the 
arches, and restore the cornice and battle- 
ments, and external screen-work on the north 
side. The roof he constructed entirely of teak, 
the extraordinary strength and durability of 
which, even where oak bas fuiled, has been 
proved by experience; the arched ribs forming 
the groined vaulting he also constructed of 
the same wood, following in every respect the 
plan of the old work: but he wisely had the 





interior moulde:} ion ht in 
a light —— Leal aiuetbed whieh affords 
comparative facility for removing and replaci 
parts should vars oad mre be ryote sai 
as well ct executing the gre complex 
curves wit accu and superior 
finish. In the of the poor rane 
availed himself of the services of Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Wild, who had fortunately 
made on former occasions accurate admeasure- 
ments of the most interesting features of the 
Cathedral, well-seasoned oak was collected 
for the purpoee in Holland, and the elabo- 
rate portion of the work was executed in 
London. The pulpit and throne are allowed 
to be far prélot able to their predecessors ; 
the former is two feet lower than the old one, 
and projects further into the choir: some say, 
that whereas the old taberoacle-work, while 
rough in execution, was substantial and richly 
clustered: the new, though sharp and richly 
tooled, is slight and thin, and the finials at 
variance with it. Exception is also taken to 
the knots in the groining of the roof, which 
hefore presented an endless variety, but now 
exhibits a repetition of the same foliage. 
However these things may be, it is undeniable 
that the restoration was well carried out, and 
what with the drawings that existed, and the 
fragments found in the ruins, it was effected 
generally with a satisfactory adherence to its 
prototype. The new stone altar-screen and 
altar-rails are admirably finished ; this screen 
and the oak ones which extend on either side 
from the pulpit and throne to meet it, have 
their openings filled with plate-glass, which 
gives at once lightness and comfort, and affords 
aview beyond. In August, 1830, some workmen 
engaged in removing the rubbish and paving 
inside the organ-screen, came upon some ma- 
sonry, the appearance of which induced a fur- 
ther excavation ; pursuing this interesting dis- 
covery, the remains of a former choir upon a 
lower level, or, perhaps more properly, of a 
former crypt, were developed, presenting por- 
tions, as much as 7 feet in height, of massive 
Norman main piers, 7 feet or more in diameter, 
their various spiral and chequered flush-roll 
patterns and bases perfect ; also the remains 
of other minor pillars, and in the foundations 
of the present structure, many bags of 
Norman carving randomly disposed amongst 
the rubble masonry. These remains, which 
prove the former choir to have been narrower, 
and to have ran farther westward than the 
present one, were arched over with brickwork 
to carry the paving of the choir, and are thus 
open for the inspection of visitors, in whom 
they invariably excite a deep interest: the 
vaults thus formed are entered from the west 
side of those previously known as the crypt, 
and descend a few steps from that level. These 
excavations were considered to afford confir- 
mation of the old tradition that the Minster 
was founded on the site of a Roman temple, 
some walls apparently of Roman structure, 
with btyingboke brickwork, being found to 
intersect the foundations. The bases of the 
massive Norman piers are curious, as being 

urely attic, the upper fillet of the scotia pro- 
jecting under the upper torus, In the spring 
of 1832 the restoration was completed, having, 
with incidental expenses, amounted nearly to 
the estimate. On the 6th of May the choir 
was again opened for divine service. 

On the evening of the 20th of May, 1840, 
the satisfaction which the inhabitants had for 
eight years enjoyed in their restored Minster 
was agained doomed to be disturbed, and by a 
similar catastrophe. About half-past seven 
o’clock the alarm was given that a fire had 
broken out in the south-west tower, in which 
were the peal of ten bells, and the clock. The 
tower being much crowded with timber, the 
work of destruction progressed rapidly; by 
nine, the peal of bells had fallen—with crashes 
resembling discharges of artillery; the same 
fate had attended the clock, and the devouring 
element now raged through the whole height 
of the tower with the fury of a furnace 
draught—the flames issuing at every opening ; 
by ten o'clock the fire reached the main roof 
of the nave, along which it extended rapidly, 
and by twelve the whole of it had fallen in, 
and lay in the long aisle “like a sea of fire.” 
The west ~rane foe now nearly !,urnt through, 
a barricade of planks was raised against them, 
to prevent the rash of air which, if ensuing, 
might carry destruction to the organ und 
choir : by this precaution, and a well-managed 
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direction of the water to prevent the fire burst- 
ing th h the west window, not only was 
that saved, but the fire was confined to the 
nave, and by one o’elock all danger of further 
damage was over—the south-west tower and 
great aisle of the nave being left mere shells. 

On an investigation being instituted as to 
the cause of this calamity, it came out that it 
originated in the carelessness of an individual 
named Groves, from Leeds, who had been en- 
gaged for some time cobbling at the clock, 
and had left acandle burning, a spark of which 
ignited the building. This worthy, on the re- 
cent completion of the tower, and hanging of 
the new bells, had the effrontery to ask per- 
mission to take a part in ringing the openin 
peal—doabtless, intending thereby to attac 
another laurel to his wreath, which, we believe, 
he wears very jauntily—zegarding the men of 
York as in no small degree beholden to bim 
for the superior condition to which (through 
his stupidity) he has been the cause of bring- 
ing the Minster. 


as 





Shortly after the disastrous event, a meeting | 
took place in London of those interested in | 
the county of York, and at which a subscrip- 
tion wus commenced. On the 7th of August, 
a public meeting was held in York; meetings 
also took place there on the 3lst of March 
and 6th of October, 1842, all of them fraught 
with matter of importance to the fate of the 
Minster. On the 25th of June, 1840, Sir 
Robert Smirke had reported on the damage 
done, and furnished an estimate of the probable 
cost of its reparation. On the 17th of March, 
1842, Mr. Sydney Smirke, his brother, to 
whom the work of restoration had been in- 
trusted, reported on the works done, and those 
Surther necessary, and, on the 29th following, 
on the general state of the fabric. In the 
former report, in reference to the work done, 
Mr. Smirke stated that in the interior of the 
tower, and there only, the fire had been more 
destructive than was at first supposed, much 





of the masonry being found to be deeply injured, 
and stones which appeared only ivcioneed, 
split through their whole depth; this was 
substantially reinstated. The tower had been 
permanently expanded, and seriously rent 
through on all sides by the intense 8 gh 
the old cracks both in it and the west end of 
the nave being much increased in width: to 
remedy this injury it was bound together, and 
firmly united to the other parts composing 
the west front by four strong iron ties, two 
of them extending from its south side across 
the west front to the further side of the north 
tower, the two others, or cross ties, connecting 
these on its own north and south sides; the 
cracked stones were cut out and new sound ones 
inserted ; by these means stability was given to 
the south-west tower and west wall. The newel 
stair at the south-west angle having been in two 
places completely broken through, and thus 
rendered impassable, was restored, as were 
also the battlements on top where damaged. 
The four windows on the clerestory level, as 
also those of belfry, had received entirely new 
tracery, and many new jamb-stones. The latter 
were filled with half-inch Welsh slate louvres 
in lien of the former weather-boards; in the 
former the glazing was in course of comple- 
tion, and fe perforated battlements outside 
those on the south and west reinstated where in- 
jured, while that on the north, looking into the 
nave, which previous to the fire was bricked 
up, was now opened— new fire-proof floors oc- 
cupied the places of the timber ones destroyed, 
those to clock and ringers’ chambers com- 
osed of 5-inch York landings on cast-iron 
Goes that to beli-chamber consisting of 
stone arches springing from similar bearers, 
with a floor of thick oak planking to receive 
the bell-framing. A new roof, constructed of 
iron and covered with lead, was also fixed on 
the tower: in the execution of these works 
about 670 tons of Huddlestone stone, and 218 
of Gazeby stone, had been worked up, the 
latter being used where the utmost possible 
strength was required; the mortar was made 
of calcined Huddlestone stone, which affords 
lime of the best quality; stone dowels and 
iron or copper int cramps were used, 


external cramps being avoided as much as 

ible; over the nave was constructed a new 
external roof of Memel oak, clad with 2-inch 
oak plavks, and covered with thick cast lead; 





the parapet-guiters of lead, laid on a bed of | 
mastic, in lieu of boarding, which is very | 
liable to decay; the surface of the masonry | 


under the roof, including the wall-ribs, form- 
ing part of the vaulting yet to be done, were in 
progress of restoration. The work further 
required comprised the reinstatement of timber 
ribs and vaulting to nave; a —— of roof of 
south aisle burnt at west end; lower parts of 
stone piers calcined, and otherwise injured ; 
earved masonry against walls, under windows 
of south aisle, mutilated at south-west angle 
by beat and falling of burning timbers; interior 
carved masonry about principal western en- 
trance similarly injared; doors for said entrance, 
and for that under south-west tower; many 
black and white flags forming pavement of 
nave broken by falling in of roof and vault- 
ing; and stained glass in clerestory of nave 
damaged. 

The report on the general condition of the 
Minster Mr. Smirke classed under three dif- 
ferent heads, viz.:—The repairs that were 
urgently required for the safety of the build- 
ing; those of works fallen into decay, but 
which were not in immediate danger; and 
those which, however desirable for the dignity 
and character of this great national monument, 
might, nevertheless, be regarded only as orna- 
mental restorations. The first would comprise 
an entirely new roof over the centre aisle of 
the north transept, and reinstating in a vertical 
position, as far as practicable, the masonry of 
the western triforium there which overhung 
towards the west, and was the more dangerous | 
from the whole of that side of the transept in- 
clining also to the north; it would include 
also, the entire reinstatement of tracery to the 
southernmost window of vestibule to chapter- | 
house, and of three pinnacles to buttresses on 
the south-west of choir, with the parapets con- 
necting them; the second referred to cracks in 
main walls of centre tower, to be tied with iron; 


The pinnacles of the three angle buttresses at 
northern extremity of north transept wholly 
pane and their restoration greatly to be 
desired. In the interior, the ornamental! arcade 
under windows of nave, especially towards the 
west, much impaired; being near the eye, the 
reinstatement of this masonry very desirable, 
From the report of the ion Com- 
mittee, read previously to those of Mr. Smirke, 


it appeared that the state of their accounts and 
funds was as follows :— 











Disbursements & 213,959 6 7 
Liabilities a $32 10 0 
£14,491 16 7 

Subscriptions 213,545 7 8 
Sale of stone fragments. 35 0 0 
ee ae ee 

” a eet 43719 4 

£14,337 3 0 


Subscriptionsdue .. .. 9113 4 
Deficit Saeed 2 Pans are 





£14,491 16 7 


The sum above stated for disbursements in- 
cludes 347/. 9s. for the great tenor bell; that 
for liabilities includes 80/4. 10s. for the bell- 
frame, which was ordered of such construction 
as to be available for the complete peal, with- 
out any alteration or removal; also 175i. for 
clock, and 55/. for fixing same. 

The estimate which Mr. Smirke formed of 
the works above specified is as follows :— 


To complete the restoration, about £9,000 0 0 
i of - 1,200 0 @ 
General repairs, Ist class os 6,200 @ 06 
Ditto 2nd class ee 12.500 0 0 

Ditto 3rd class oe 9,500 0 0 








decayed ends of main girders supporting roof 
of same, to have cast-iron shoes ; the defective | 
lead covering to be recast and laid on new | 
oak boarding, and the gutters laid on a bed of | 
mastic; gutters of south transept defective and 
to be relaid; exterior masonry of choir (be- 
sides the pinnacles and parapet above-men- 
tioned) requiring repair, repointiog and cramp- 
ing in many parts, including the other pinna- 
cles on both sides, and the external screen- 
work on the north; lead-work of roof to north 
aisle of nave requiring considerable repair, and 
gutters relaying on mastic or slate; parapet 
also and heads of buttresses wanting a 
thorough repair. Roof of south aisle still 
more dilapidated, carpentry ill constructed, no 
tie-beams, braces thrusting injuriously against 
south wall, above triforium, some of timbers 
decayed, wants early and entire re-construc- 
tion; tracery of six out of seven of south 
clerestory windows much mutilated, should be 
restored with Huddlestone stone externally, 
the Tadcaster having proved very inferior; 
some considerable fractures in north west tower, 
should be repaired in like manner with the 
central tower; lead and boarding of roof 
much decayed, the latter should be renewed, 
of oak, and the former recast and relayed, the 
gutters to be laid on slate or mastic; louvre- 
boarding requiring repair, new slate louvres 
desirable, as adopted in south-west tower; 
original floors entirely gone, a stone floor with 
cast-iron girders, introduced near middle, 
would add much to the future snnerity 6 the 
tower; upper part of south-east angle buttress 
of south-west tower separated from main wall 
and inclining forward, wanting replacing and 
cramping ; in chapter-house and vestibule, the 
parapets of former nearly ruinous, wants par- 
ial renewing and careful pointing; pin- 
nacles all more or less defective, two 
ought to be entirely rebuilt; tracery of 
north window of vestibule falli into 
equally as bad a state as that of south 
one. The third class referred to evidences of 
decay in exterior of east wall of choir—north 
pier of great east window, with its buttresses 
and perforated battlements in a state of general 
decay, requiring restoration with new work, 
as before done in south portion—spire of north- 
east pinnacle, now wanting, shoald be re- 
stored—most part of the four pinnacles at 
south front of south transept in a very bad 
state of repair; but being of modern work- 
mansbip, out of unison with the ancient work, 
should be replaced by others in appropriate 
taste. [These pinnacles, and a variety of other 
morceausr about the Minster, speaking a tale of 
sixty years since, are the emanations of Alder- 


man Carr’s studio, and are quite 4 la Langley.| 





£38,400 0 0 
Mr. Smirke reported also, at the same time, 


| on the practicability of making an efficient pro- 


vision against future accidents by fire, an out- 
line of which is as follows :—Four slate tanks 
capable of holding, say 1000 gallons each, to 
be placed in the triforium of the nave—one 
ateach end on each side; four similar tanks 
and similarly disposed in the triforium of 
choir, and two in gallery under windows of 
great central tower; the tanks in the triforia 
to be supplied by two-inch iron service-pipes, 
discharging themselves by ball-cocks, or in 
case of fire, by engines below; the two in 
great tower, by two common force-pumps at- 
a to _ of the former. To wake use 
of this supply of water, a small able engine 
to be kept in each triforium $s st ee 
gallery of tower, each with an adequate length 
of hose. In addition to this provision, two 
screw fire-cocks communicating with the 
Water Company's main to be disposed in the 
choir, at the level of the pavement, that part 
of the Minster being more than any other ex- 
posed to danger. The cost, Mr. Smirke esti- 
mated at from 700/, to 8001. —for the ten tanks, 
seven partable engines, four hundred feet of 
hose, and the requisite iron service-pipes— 
supposing the water company, at their own 
cost, to lay down the necessary main as far as 
the south wail of the Minster. 


The remainder of this paper will be given 
next week. 
See 


Consiogration pus ro Lirerary Mew 
Ano Artists.—A fortnight ago Sir Robert 
Peel entertained at dinner, in a kind and 
friendly manver, Dr. Buckland, Professor 
Owen, Sir Henry de la Beche, Dr. Playfair, 
Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Eastlake, Mr. W beatstone, 
and other savans and artists. Lady Peel and 
Lord and Lady Villiers were present. This 
is as it should be; and it is lamentable to find 
occurrences of this sort so rare in our country 
as they are. One might almost imagine that 
the Premier feels ashamed of ~y course 
pursued at the palace, the want of even an 

arance of sympathy there with genius and 
lity, and desires, so far as he is able, to 

iy the deficiency. His kindness lately 
to poor Hood, though the pension may be 
from the public purse,—the friendly letier 
which he wrote to him, will be remembered 
when many of his acts as a politician are 
forgotten. Mr. Pickersgill has just now com- 
pleted a portrait of Professur Uwen for the 
Premier's gallery, aod a very fine work it 
is, worthy alike of the painter and the subject. 
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ON CEMENTS, ARTIFICIAL STONE, AND | 
PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS. 
Sin,—Having seen mach in your useful 
journal for and against compositions of various 
kinds, and as the advertisement of an article is 
not always to be depended on, J, as a practical 
man, wish to give an opinion of the merits 
of such materials, for mach that has been said 
is prejadiced, far from being practical, and | 
tends to injure a very nomerous body of men. | 
Sach materials are inexpensive, compared | 
with stone and wood; and in very many parts 
of a building, both for exterior and interior, 
in moaldings, carvings, &c., give an appear- | 
ance which otherwise could not be attained 
in buildings generally with limited means; 
without them, we should have streets of brick- 
fronted houses void of any architectural em- 
bellishment. But most cements, especially 
exterior, require great care in using them, 
and good sand, which is often neglected in 
the modern use, and hence compo may be too 
often classed, us one of your correspondents 
says, with dishonest materials; it is, and 
has been of late years, most shamefully ill- 
used by builders of crack houses, capitalists, 
and taskmasters, even in some of the finest 
streets of London, as Regent-street,—what a | 
state that is in! Much of the cement is sold | 
and used at a price which prevents it from 
being properly done, so that it cannot possibly 
endure the weather long; but when of good 
quality, it may be warranted to endure for a 
century. The way to do it is, pay the fair 
value, and make a tradesman responsible for 
the work he does; then may be obtained good 
work, and it will then become an_ honest 
material; but some has failed, owing to the 
carelessness and inexperience of workmen, 
as there are very many plasterers who do 
net understand using it in # proper manner 
(not even Roman cement, much more other 
cements). Compare some that has been done 
weil,—for instance, many country mansions 
done by Bernasconi, forty or fifty years sinee,— 
with some of the soft stones, of which much 
has been justly said in Tur Buitper. I do 
not say it is better than stone, but it is better 
than bad stone; and where expense is no 
object, I do not recommend cement, but good 
stone, such as can be warranted to endure 
uninjured by the weather for a century. 

It has been inferred that the ancients pos- 
sessed the art of making a superior cement; 
but many of our cements, I think, are equal in 
hardness and durability, and harden by time— 
sach as the Roman Cement, Atkinson's Cement, 
Palham’s Portland Stone Cement or Artificial 
Stone, and Metallic Cement. My object in 
writing this is to expose the abuse of cements, 
and to contradict erroneous and injurious 
statements; for to do away with cements 
would be a severe check to architectural em- 
bellishment, as very little would be done in 
stone, owing to the expense; and also to shew 
the utility of cements to those who are un- 
acquainted with them. 

Roman Cement has been in use about 
fifty years, and where good and properly used, 
remains uninjured by the weather, and is ex- 
cellent for water-works and the best for ge- 
neral purposes: it has been in very general 
use, and much done by Bernasconi has had the 
best test of its durability on many country man- 
sions ; but this cement is the most abused, being 
used for cheapness’ sake, so that it cannot possi- 





to Portland stone in colour, hardness, and 
durability; its natural colour is that of 
Portland stone, and therefore it requires no arti- 
ficial colouring. It has stood the test of 
twenty-four years’ use, and remains perfect; 
it has even deceived the trade, the imitation is 
so complete; it is excellent both for exterior | 
and interior purposes of stucco and mouldings, | 
and for fountains, vases, and even floors, &c, ; | 
is capable of being trowelled to a very smooth | 
face like marble, and hardens by the inflaence | 





| of the atmosphere. Simple water washing is 


sufficient to clean it when dirty, and it does not | 
vegetate so much as stone. it is an excellent 
finishing for Roman cement; its use has been 
allowed by the Church Building Commis- 
sioners for the exterior of a new church at 
West Hyde, in Hertfordshire. 

Much might be done in restoring our ancient | 
edifices and dilapidated stone-work generally 
in buildings; for where a stone is only decayed 
on the face, an inch thick of eement would | 
answer the purpose instead of cutting out the | 


| stone ; and where a stone is too much decayed | 


it may be cut out and replaced with bricks 
laid in cement and covered to imitate the 
stone in any colour, Many of our beautiful 
structures are going to destruction in conse- 
quence of the great expense of restoring with 
stone, and it may be done to advantage at one- 
third or fourth the expense of stone, and answer 
every purpose. Much that has been done in 
restoring with cement has failed, owing to the 
incautious manner in which it has been ased ; 
nothing requires more care, especially on 
clunch and limestone, of which many churches 
are built; but [ will return to my subject, | 
although [ could say much more on this point. | 

Metallic Cement, or sand, a mixture of blue | 
lias lime and metallic powder, has been in use | 
about ten years, and is an excellent material 
for exterior and interior stacco mouldings, &e. 
It is very hard, and promises to endure for a | 
great length of time. Its colour is that of | 
dark stone, and it is very suitable for water- | 
works and other purposes. It is almost im- | 
possible to separate stones and bricks joined | 
with it, and is excellent for concrete. It may 
be used to advantage with chalk-lime for in- | 
terior parposes of stucco, increases the hurd- 
ness, and may be trowelled to a very smooth 
surface for painting on. The metallic sub- | 
stance improves the hardness of other limes | 
and cements, but is best with lias lime. 


Mastic or Oil Cement, has been in use about 
forty years, and is a material well adapted for | 
interior purposes of stucco and plain mould- | 
ings for —s on, especially where expedi- | 
tion is required, as it may be painted on the | 
next day after it bas been laid on. Its tena- 
city is so great as to adhere to the smoothest 
substance, even to glass, but it will not answer 
for exterior purposes where exposed to the 
heat of the sun, as the oil is drawn out and it 
becomes soft and peels off. It is very ex- 

sive when properly executed, and requires 
to be often painted. z 

Keene's Cement, manufactured by J. B. 
White and Sons, of Milbank-street, has been 
in extensive use four or five years, and is an 
excellent material for internal purposes, where 
hardness is required, being as herd as stone or 


inlaid paving, chimney-pieces, skirtings, balus- 
trades for staircase, &c., and for hall floors, 





bly endure long, and is open to fraud, in conse- 
quence uf the various prices and quality ; its 


colour is the only objection to it for stucco, as | 


it requires frequent colouring ; but if used as 
a rough coat and finished with a light-coloured 
cement, it answers the purpose better than any 


other. Many have the idea that it is pot so | 


ary as it used to be, but that is wrong, as the 
t may be had by paying the price. 

Atkinson's or Mulgrave Cement, is a superior 
kind of Roman cement, made from a lighter- 
coloured stone on the estate of Lord Norman- 
by, and is better adapted for stucco, mouldings, 
and ornaments ; for the latter purpose, it is the 
best cement; but if plenty of sand is not used, 
it is liable to crack. Its colour is that of dark 
Bath stone; it was a very expensive material 
and not in very general use; but the price 
is considerably redaced lately by the agents, 
Messrs, Wyatt, Parker, and Co., and as it will 
take a greater quantity ofsend than any other, 
it is now tolerably reasonable. 

Pulham’s Portland Stone Cement, or artificial 
stone, is so called from its near resemblance 


seagliola, and many purposes of wood, it is 
superior; and I think 

ment of the ancients, but requires to be worked 
with great care, as it has failed in places from 


| being improperly used, especially from being put | 


| on wet brickwork. A great quantity has been 
| used at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle- 
street, and many other public buildings. The 
| office of the patentee is paved with it, and is 
| difficult to discriminate from Portland stone. It 


| will not endure the weather, nor is it good for | 


| damp situations, 
artin’s Cement is very similar and will 
| answer the same purposes as Keene’s Cement 
| for interior work: it stands well. 
| Red Cement has been in very limited use 
| several years, and is not much known: itis 
an excellent material for making ornamental 
| chimney-shafts, ornamental ridges in the 
Tador style, especially ridging for the orna- 
mental or Tador tiles and mouldings in imita- 
tion of brick, of which it is a complete imita- 
tion when pointed: it may be made at compa- 
| ratively little expense. When done well, it may 
be warraoted for a great length of time. 


a a EN eRe a 


marble, as for dados, peneting, architraves, | 


it is as hard as the ce- | 





Maude’s Portland Cement has not been in 
ase sufficient time to test its merits, but a 
to stand well for stueco and mouldings, and is 
of a superior colour to Roman cement: a 
good specimen of it may be seen in Thread- 
needle- street. 

John’s Patent Stucco Paint Cement is a kind 
of oil cement superior to mastic; it has not 
been in use sufficient time to test its merits, 
but appears to stand well and to answer the 
purpose of stacco, It will adhere to most 
substances, even to glass, and may be used 
throughout the winter, which other cements 
cannot be: its colour is like dark Bath stone. 
The stucco paint appears to be very good for 


| painting cement. 


Blue lias Lime Cement is an excellent 


| material for building purposes where it can 


get dry, but will not do for stucco or outside 


| plastering, as it is very crumbly under the 


surface and liable to crack. The lime slacked 
has the same fault, but will stand for stucco in 
a dry situation. 

Interior Plastering generally—In writing 
about cements, &c., I cannot forbear saying a 
little in reply to an article in Tae Buitprr, 
by a correspondent, “ J. W.,” who calls an or- 
namented ceiling a palpable falsity,and says that 
it contains noxious vapours, not knowing, I 
suppose, that there are simple means of venti- 
lation. I should be glad to know in what re- 
spect itis a palpable falsity, and if itis, why 
has so much been done in that way in almost 


every house that is built, noble or simple : and 
| most of which could not be accomplished with 


other materials than plastic composition of 
some sort. I certainly admire wood-carvings, 
&e. in their place, and where expense is no 
object ; but even then, why increase the mate- 
rials for fire? I should be glad to see some 


| of his(as he says) more honest and ingeni- 
| ously andequally elaborated timber soffits by the 


side of an ordinary plaster enrichment, such asis 
used in good buildings ; it is impossible it could 
vie with it, let alone expense, which in wood- 
carving is immense. There is no material in 
existence that can be wrought with such relief, 


| facility, and perfection, as plaster for decoration 


of buildings ; and if great hardness is required, 


| use Keene’s or Martin's Cement. What can 
| there be dishonest in a plaster ceiling? It is not 


intended generally to deceive or to appear to 
be any thing other than what it is (although 


| mouldings and ceilings may be, and are 


rained to imitate oak in the old English or 
Pador style, as for beams, ribs, &c.); and can 
any other material be made so available, and 
answer the purpose so well, as plastic com- 
positions, and at so trifling a cost? and what 
has rendered our modern pnblic, as well as 
private buildings so beautiful? Plastering en- 
dures after timber has failed, as is a well-known 
fact, proved in many of our ancient mansions, 
when plastering was very inferior, and mate- 
rials such as we now have unknown. As to 
safety, I should like to know in what way it 
is unsafe, and to have proof of it where re- 


| spectable tradesmen have been employed, or 


an architect. It is more enduring and equally 
safe as wood; but the abuse of the materials, 
both in quality and workmanship, may well 
bring disgrace upon it; the manner in which 
some of it is done, chiefly by builders of crack- 
houses, capitalists, and plasterers, is scarcely 
to be credited (London mud to wit); for when 


| finished, itis hke a man who has on a good 


outside or great coat,—you cannot see what 

is underneath. There is, I think, no trade open 

to more fraud than the plasterer’s ; where a man 

eares not for character or reputation, he can do 
| work at half the price of a respectable man who 
| warrants his work ; but itis sure to be detected 
| in a little time. The price being cut down 
causes bad work ; but as I said with respect to 
cement, pay fair value and employ respectable 
tradesmen who understand the nature of the 
| materials and workmanship, and then good 
work may be obtained. Work done badly often 
looks for a little time to a common observer 
little inferior to the other; bat make every 
tradesman responsible for his work and the 
material he uses, and we shall see what plaster- 
work will be. This would enable a respectable 
tradesman to improve in his art: but I mast 
not trespass more on hog space. 

I am, Sir, &e. 
Hoddesdon. James Putnam. 

| eee We do not pledge ourselves to the 

opinions of our correspondent, but give them 
as those of a practical man.—Ep, 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
Ar Bridlington, a general restoration has 
determined upon of those parts of the 
parish church which have suffered, either 
from the lapse of time, or through the injudi- 
cious mode in which occasional repairs have 
been managed; with this view, a survey was 
made a few months since by Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe. This church is one of the most in- 
teresting buildings, of the thirteenth century, 
in the kingdom; it is the Priory Church, and 
valuable to all who feel an interest in the 
history of the progress of church archi- 
tecture— as a building supplying the loss 
that the destruction of St. Mary's, at 
York, would have otherwise occasioned, and 
as affording an instance of transition from 
early English to decorated work of unusual 
ebaracter. The west end and south side are 
in the most dilapidated condition, and it is 
proposed that their restoration should be pro- 
ceeded with in the first instance, particularly 
the west end, and the opeming out of the great 
west window. 

At Oxford, some delay has arisen in the 
commencement of the new Grammar School at 
Magdalen College, from a doubt as to the best 
method of carrying out the full intentions of 
the founder. The plans of Mr. Derrick, the 
successful competitor, were exhibited at a late 
meeting of the Oxford Society for the Promo- 
tion of the Study of Gothic Architeetare. The 
building will be in the style of the fifteenth 
century, harmonising with the college, and 
Pugin’s new Gothic entrance gateway. Many 
of the admirers of this splendid college will be 
pleased to hear that it is in contemplation to 
replace the present chapel windows by others 
in stained glass, which will add greatly to the 
richness of the already fine effect of the 
chapel. 

The Queen Dowager has recently sub- 
seribed the sum of 20/. towards the building 
fund of the intended district church at Malvern 
Link, Worcestershire. 

The Government has purchased the lands of 
Broombill, to the north of the city of Glasgow, 
for the erection of cavalry and infantry bar- 
racks. The price paid for the property is said 
to amount to nearly 30,0007. 

The new terrace-pier at Gravesend, which is 
constructed entirely of iron, forms an important 
feature in the increasing improvements in 
Gravesend and Milton; the entrance is in a 
direct line with Harmer-street. It was opened 
for the first time on Easter Monday. 

The breaking-up of the weather has placed 
the operations for the commencement of the 
Victoria Park in full activity, and a great 
many hands have been put on to commence 
digging for the formation of the plantations. 
A new and straight line of road, which will 


nearly reach the park, has been constructed | 


from Grove-street, Hackney, to Old Ford, and 
the entrance-road across Bonner’s-fields has 
been formed, the old erection of Bonner’s 
Hal! having been pulled down, From here 
the entrance to the park will be by a handsome 
iron snspension-bridge across the Regent's 


Canal. 


ditch being added to the list of public walks at 
the east end of the town during the summer, and 
considerable activity is being displayed in gra- 
velling it, a solid foundation having been Jaid, 
and the drainage made perfect. It will 
not be attempted to form a plantation, for 
which the nature of the gub-soil quite unfits it, 
and the vegetation will be confined to a few 
flower-beds. 


labourers, 100 soldiers are daily employed 
on the works, for which they receive an extra 
payment of 10d. per day. 


The foundations for the new | ~ ; . 
barracks in the interior have made but little | wore ohseghe, tt ee 
progress although, in addition to the ordinary | - ee ee ee £ remark 

’ 4, | the stone coping of Waterloo-bridge was ex- 





| expanded when the fire was in operation, §ths 


At Scarborough, a large number of work- | 


men are being employed in digging and laying “at 


out the foundations for the building of the 


railway station, which, agreeable to the con- | 


; 25th o = Mean ’ 
tract, is to be completed by the 25th of next | Seance.” in the course of: okies aaa bed 


month. 
On Tuesday, March 25th, the foundation- 


stone of a new Catholic church was laid at | 


Crosby, near Liverpool, by the Rev. Doctor | 


Brown ; Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, of 


Sheffield, are the architects; and Mr. B. | 
Hollins, of the same place, is the builder. The | 
same architects and builder are employed in | 


the erection of the monster Catholic church at Arches Court. 


* s » _ oe i le j re ti 
There is every prospect of the old Tower | led t on interesting © 5a 
; | Godwin reminded the meeting that pure clay, 


| Manchester. Mr. Hollins is likewise erecting i 


a new Protestant church at Manchester; Mr. | 
Derick, of Oxford, is the architect, 

Very extensive alterations and im 
ments are in progress at Poltimore-house, the 
seat of Lord Poltimore, in Devonshire. His 
lordship returned to this couotry the week 
before ca. from Florence, to inspect the pro- 
gress already made, and to give instructions 
respecting his newly-purchased estates in the 
same county. Considerable improvements are 
to be made on this rty forthwith. 

It is stated that, for internal decoration 

and embellishment, the Earl of Pembroke’s 
mansion, on Carlton-terrace, will excel in 
splendour and taste any town residence of 
our aristocracy. Notwithstanding the length 
of time it has been in the eecupation of 
the various artists and operatives, it will 
not be completed before the spring of next 
year. : 
’ Mr. George Baker, of London, who bas 
taken the contract fur re-forming and building 
additional slips and enlarging Chatham Yard, 
ata cost of 102,000/. (45,0007. of which sum 
is to be expended in the course of this year), 
commenced the undertaking on the 13th ult., 
by driving a number of piles with steam- 
engines. Workmen have commenced form- 
ing the ground on the opposite shore of 
Chatham Dockyard, and also clearing the mad 
in the harbour. The cost is estimated at 
about 3,0002. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Apait Ist, 1845.—Sir John Rennie, pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The are read was by Mr. A. A. Croll, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., “On the construction and 
use of Gas Meters.” It first noticed the ne- 
cessity for a means of accurately measuring the 
consumption of gas, in order that the honest 
consumer might not be obliged to pay for the 
frauds of the dishonest, as was actually the 
case at present, for the companies were ob- 
liged to charge such aa oo for their produce 
aeshould cover all contingencies. Then after 
relating many flagrant instances of frauds on 
the gas companies and the methods by which 
they were practised, the author attributed the 
loss of 30 per cent. of the gas produced, which 
was not accounted for in the consumptiog, 
pines be the fraudulent consumption than to 

leakage, either from bad joints or through 
the pores of the iron pipes, as had been suught 
to be established in a former discussion. The 
author’s own practical observations induced him 
to limit the amount of leakage to under 5 
cent. If from the 2,700,000 cubic feet of gas 
which was distributed daily from the works of 
the Chartered Gas Company slone, there wasa 
leakage of 30 per cent., 810,000 cubic feet of 
carburetted hydrogen gas would be let free 
daily in a comparatively limited district of the 
streets of London, which would render the at- 
unbearable. This calculation was 





Messrs. Brassey, Mackenzie, and Stephen- 
son are said te be the contractors for the 
Caledonian, Scottish Central, and Midland 
Junction lines. 














ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At an ordinary meeting of the institate held 
on Monday, the 3lst ultimo., Mr. J. B. Pap- 
worth in the ehair, Mr. John Burrell was 
elected fellow, and Mr. Alan Bailey, and Mr. 
G. 8. Clarke, associates. 

Mr. Donaldson presented from Mr. W. 
Hamilton, F.R.S., part of a wooden pin, which 
formerly held together, as a dowell, the frusta 
of one of the colamns of an Athenian temple. 
It was at first said to be from the Parthenon, 
bat Mr. Geering, who bad been written to on 
the subject, said there were no wooden pins in 
this latter building, and that it was probably 
from the Propyleum. A letter was read from 
Monr. L. Serrure, of Antwerp, announeing the 
death of his father, who was a corresponding 
member, and offering his services to such mem- 
bers of the institute as might visit Antwerp. 
The late M. Serrure is best known in this 
country by a drawing of the Antwerp Spire on 
a very large scale, which is Biseas ive § 

Mr. Foxhall, the excellent district surveyor 
of St. George's, Hanover-square, read a com- 
munication from Mr. Thomas Cubitt, illus- 
trated by a model, descriptive of the chimney 
recently erected on Mr. Cubitt’s premises at 
Thames Bank, and some observations on 
the expansion of the brickwork by heat, A 





description of the chimney will be found in 
page 62 of our present volume. The paper 
conversation, Mr. | 


the staple of bricks, was understood to be the 
exception to the general rule that heat ex- | 
pands all bodies, and was contracted by beat, | 
so that he was much puzzled to find this shaft | 
of an inch. 

Mr. Hosking and Mr. Donaldson considered 
that when clay was made brick its properties 


panded and contracted by change of tempera- 
ture so considerably, as constantly to require 
pointing. Relative to brickwork, Mr. Scoles 
said, coke-ovens expanded considerably by 


Mr. Edward I’Anson, jun., then read a paper 
‘On the Architecture of the Renaissance, in 


at considerable length the Chateau of Fon- 
tainbleau, that “‘ rendezvous of palaces,” as it 
has been termed, and traced the progress of 
the style from the commencement to the end. 








Sroxe Autrar Case. — The costs in the 
case have been taxed at 1004. Ils. 10d. in the 





exclusive of the nine other large companies 
whose pipes pervaded the other districts. The 
yprer algo contended that the theory of the 

ecomposition of the gas in the earth was in- 
admissible, as in that case the hydrogen would 
be converted into water, and the carbon, which 
would amount to nearly 3,000 tons annually, 
would be deposited in the soil. 

The author then described the water- meter, 
us invented by Clegg and improved by 
Crossley, shewing its defects and liability to 
be tampered with in dishonest hands, and the 
facility with which it could be made sub- 
servient to fraud. He then shewed the various 
obsolete meters of the dry-meter company, and 
of Sullivan, and then explaired the action of 
Defrie’s three-chambered meter, which has 
obtained such extensive employment, a good 
specimen of which, working very steadily, was 
on the table before the meeting. The paper 
closed with a description and illustration of 
Croll and Richards’ dry-meter, which, in the 
opinion of the author, possessed superior qua- 
lities, being more accurate in its measurement, 
on account of the chambers opening by the 
direct action of the dises, there being no action 
upon the diaphragm, and each chamber bei 
completely filled and emptied at each intone 

In the discussion, these merits were con- 
tended for by the advocates of Croll and 
Richards’ meters; while the partisans of 
Defrie’s meters argued that his propane 
every requisite quality, and that they had been 
in use for upwards of seven years with in- 
creasing reputation. It was admitted that the 
use of the leather in both meters was objec- 
tionable, but hitherto no better material had 
been discovered, and the attention of the 


makers had chiefly been directed towards 
| diminishing the extent of leather exposed to 
| the action of the gas; that either of them 


were preferable to the water-meter in its 
present state, and it was desirable both for 
the consumer and the gas-maker that accurate 


| meters should be used, to prevent the present 
| flagrant system of fraudulent measurement. 





SONNET ON STONE HENGE. 


T sroop beside the blue Tyrrhenian sea, 
And saw three wondrous monuments uprear 
Their column’d aisies ’mid desolation drear, 
For some forgotten cult’s strange ministry— 
Type of man’s wants and God's high majesty. 
ears pess'd. And now, more wondrous far, 


appear 
The mighty unhewn stones that circle here 
On the lone down ’mid countless tumuli. 
Whence came these stones’? What unkaown power 
has riven 
And mov'd and rais'd them? Was it love or 
dread 
Of God they testify? Reply, ye dead! 

They do: and still the same response is given : 
For ages have Stone Henge and Pestam said, 
“« Man’s noblest works are consecrate to heaven.” 

Dolman's Magazine. 
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DOORWAY FROM FOULSHURST, CHESHIRE. 
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DOORWAY FROM FOULSHURST, 
CHESHIRE, 

The ancient seat of the Foulshursts, for- 
merly standing at Crewe, in Cheshire, was pur- 
chased by Sir Christopher Hatton in 1578, who 
was one of the most considerable patrons of archi- 
tecture of the time, as is proved by the beautiful 
structures of Kirby (still standing), Holdenby, 
Stoke Poggis, &c. He added to or adorned the 
old stru~*>re of the Foulshursts ; and in 1610 he 
sold th  s.ate to Sir Randulph Crewe, who | 
was anxious to settle himself on the spot (being 
a descendant or connection of the Foulshursts) 
during the erection of his splendid structure of | 
Crewe Hall, which was considered at the time, | 
as it certainly remains, the model building of | 
the style of James I. The old manor-house of | 
Foulshurst remained standing, and was pro- | 
bably oceupied by Sir Randulph. In King’s | 
Vale Royal of the County Palatine of Cheshire | 
a plate is given of Crewe Hall, shewing Fouls- | 

sy eus qld manor- house in the distance. Several 
“ob the oininiental portions of the old building 
deus * Were Yethoved by Sir Randulph to his new | 
p> = {So eteuctare, athong them the entrance doorway, | 
iL). pepresented gbove, which be placed leading | 
~~ ~fatethe carved parlour; but during the recent | 
“ \ giterations it has been removed, and is now in 
Ps iG" ng 











SN 


the great hall, or dining-room, near'the staircase, 
a small portion of which is seen in the sketch. 

Fig. 2 represents the ornament at foot of 
jamb, enlarged ; and fig. 3 gives the plan of 
the jamb. 





Syd 

‘ S7/ 

We IG 

ROS SA LIX) 
Fig. 3. 


| A close resemblance between this doorway 
| and those of the einque-cento architecture of 
Italy, and the Renaissance of France, may be 
observed. 

The fire-place seen through the opening 
forms part of the reparations made to Crewe 
Hall at the Restoration, the building having 
sustained two severe assaults during the civil 
wars. C. J, Ricwarpson. 








PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ST. JOHN’S 
GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


Our readers are aware of the dangerous 
state inte which this remnant of old London 
has fallen, and of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to effect its restoration, if possible. 
With this end in view, the committee are 
about to issue the following appeal to all who 
are interested in preserving the arts and 
monuments of the middle ages :— 
Architecture has its political use, public buildings being the 

ornament of a country; it establishes a nation; ws 

people and commerce; makes the people love their native 


country, which jon is the origin of all great actions 
in 3 commonweaith.’’—WkREN. 


On the first of January last, the New 
Metropolitan Buildirgs Act came into opera- 
tion; and in accordance with clause 40 
(which requires that the district surveyor 
shall apply forthwith to the official referees 
to authorise a survey to be made of all build- 
ings within the limits of the Act, which through 
neglect or other causes are in so ruinous a 
eondition that passengers are endangered 
thereby), a survey wes made, and a notice 
given to the owner of St. John’s Gate to 
repair it. The decomposition of the stone- 
casing to the several sides of the building has 
rendered it dangerous to passers-by; and it 
appears that the substantial repairs alone are 
| of so expensive a character as to prevent the 
| present occupant from devoting any attention 
to a careful reparation of the exterior; in fact, 
the covering of the gateway with compo has 
been suggested. The knowledge of these 
facts was laid before the Freemasons oF 
tux Crhurcn, a society for the recovery, 
maintenance, and furtherance of the true prin- 
ciples and practice of architecture, when a 
committee was immediately appointed to pre- 
vent the spoliation of the building by cement, 
and to adopt measures for its careful repara- 
tion. This committee consists of the Rev. 
Hugh Hughes, B.D., rector of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell; the Rev. G. Pocock, LLB.; 
Messrs. Thomas Dighton (Architectural Mo- 
| deller to Prince Albert); C. H. Smith (one of 
the examiners of the stone for the new Houses 
of Parliament); W.G. Rogers; James Finn;. 
and W’. P. Griffith, F.S,A., honorary secretary.. 
Several meetings have been held, and a design. 
prepared for the restoration of the gate. 

The committee trust that all those who feel 
a pleasure in preserving so interesting a 
remnant of former times, associated as it is 
with so many pleasing literary remembrances, 
| will come forward and aid them by contri- 
buting their mite, however small, and thereby 
save the mortification of seeing the old gate 
compoed, if not ultimately destroyed. Perhaps 
a few words, by way of refreshing the memo- 
ries of those who through the cares of merean- 
tile and other pursuits may have forgotten its 
existence, as well as its claims upon us for our: 
support, will not be thrown away. 

St. John’s Gate stands at the southern en-- 
trance of St. John’s-square, and is the only 
ancient portal now remaining of those mo- 
nastic buildings once so numerous in the 
metropolis and its vicinity; it formed the 


| grand south entrance to the Hospital or Priory 
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of St John of Jerusalem,* and was completed 
by Prior Doewra in 1504. This prior was the 
immediate predecessor of the last superior of 
the house, Sir William Weston, and retained 
his office frem 1502 to 1523. In 1661 a view 
of the gate was taken by Hollar, shewing to 
advantage the effect produced by the battle- 
ments, then complete, but now entirely gone. 
In the reign of James I. it was inhabited 
by Sir Roger Wilbraham; but it has ac- 
quired much greater celebrity from having 
been the residence of Edward Cave, the 
printer, to whom the literary and antiquarian 
world owes so many obligations, and here 
emanated from the press the favourite and one 
of the oldest and most respectable of our 
monthly periodicals, the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 


zine,” which was born in the gate in January, | 


1731, and is still flourishing. Among the nu- 
merous visitors at that time were Goldsmith 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson (Cave being his 
friend and early patron). Dr. Johnson’s pen 
was continually at work, and his pamphlets, 
prefaces, epitaphs, essays, and biographical 
memoirs were continually published in the old | 
gate, either by themselves or in the “ Gen- 
tieman’s Magazine.” In 1740, and for more 





than two years afterwards, he wrote the Parlia- 
mentary speeches in the same magazine, and | 
these were followed by his “ Life of Savage,” | 
“English Dictionary,” “The Vanity of Hu- | 
man Wishes,” the “ Rambler,” and many | 
other popular literary productions. oe 
St. John’s Gate has been in a state of decline 
for years: unfortunately, the disease has now 
assumed a serious aspect, but the committee 
rest assured that the public taste will never 
allow it to be disfigured or destroyed ; that they 
will come forward and promote its recovery, 
if not to so good a state of health as formerly, 
still, to give it a respectable appearance of old 
age, and, for once, to nullify the old saying — 


‘* me Thus tis ever ; what's within our ken, 
Owl-like, we blink at, and direct our search 

To furthest Inde in quest of novelties ; 

Whilst here, at home, upon our very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hurtle into view, 

Of interest wonderful.’’ 


The subscriptions will be devoted to the re- 
paration of the decorative portions of the Gate, 
such as tapping or testing each stone in the 
north and south fronts, carefully rubbing those 
that are sound, and replacing those which are 
too much decomposed with new stone, not 
squared, but inserted so as to conform with the 
present appearance of the building. The com- 
mittee recommend carrying up the embattle- | 
ments in stone in front of the angular turrets | 
and parapets to their original height, inserting | 
new labeis to the doors and windows, string- 
courses and bands around, new and proper 
mullions, with cinque-foil heads to the large | 
windows in the north and south fronts, and | 
removing the unsightly Roman doorway and 
shop-window on the south side, and placing a 
new window and doorway in keeping with the 
old gate ; and to point up the sides of the 
building with stone or slate set in good mortar, | 
finished with blue ash mortar, to preserve an | 
uniform colour. 

A design shewing the restoration of the gate 
will be presented to the subscribers to the re- 
pairs, a list of whom will be printed, as well as 
a detailed statement of every expenditure, | 
which it is presumed will require from 5001. to 
600/. : in case of an overplus, a meeting of the | 
subscribers wil! decide in what manner it is to | 
be appropriated. 

Subscriptions may be paid to Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, 9, St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, | 
hon. sec., and at the office of Tur Buitoer, | 
2, York-street, Covent-garden. 








eae rE 

Iron Beams.—Some of the largest plates 
that were ever made in Scotland were rolled at 
the Dandyvan Iron Works a short time ago. 
The weight of the slab from which each plate 
was rolled was 1,700 Ibs., and when finished, 
measured 16 feet in length, 3 feet two inches | 
in width, and nearly an inch thick ; the weight | 
of each plate varying from 13} to 14 cwt. 
Nor is the weight and dimensions of these 
plates their greatest novelty, for they are in- 
tended to be used as walking-beams, and | 
being lighter and more durable, will, it is 
likely, soon supersede the necessity of the 
present unwieldly cast-iron beams. 


* Founded in 1100; church dedicated in 1185; destroyed 
im 1381; and rebuilt about 1564. 
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GOTHIC ORNAMENTS 
FROM THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF YoRK.* 
Ow each side of the windows in the aisles of 
the nave an ornamented compartment is formed 
on the wall. Fig. 9 represents the pediment 


| of one of these in the north aisle. The height 


of it from the springing of the arch to the top 


| of the finial, as stated by Halfpenny, is 8 feet 3 | 
| inches; from the floor to the top of it is 34 feet. 


The width is 3 feet 10 inches. There are 


| fourteen of these compartments in the north 


aisle, fourteen in the south aisle; the figures 
of each are different. 





* See page 139 ante. 








i 


Fig. 10 shews one of the capitals of the 
| pillars in the choir, from which spring the 
groins of the roof. The arrangement of these 
capitals is peculiar and elegant; they are 2 
| feet 6 inches high, and 62 feet from the ground. 
They belong to the end of the fourteenth, 
or beginning of the fifteenth century. 


In connection with these illustrations of 
York Minster we have given in a 
page the commencement of an on 
the fires which have occurred there, and 
othe ap hore de Gaea poll 
| present to our readers 
_of the new doors, designed by Mr. Sydney 


| Smirke. 
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NIAL TO MR. JON 


On Saturday last, the room usually al- 


lotred to seulptere in the exhibitions of the | 


Royal Academy was crowded by the concourse 
of former and actual stadents of that institu- 


tion, on the oceasion of the presentation (by 
vands of Mr, A. D. Cooper, on the part of | p) 


the | 
the 100 subseribers) of a large silver Etruscan 
tazza, inscribed 
TO GEORGE JONES, ESQ., R.A., 
KEEPER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
FROM THE STUDENTS OF THAT INSTITUTION, 
MARCH, 1845, 


and offered in grateful remembrance of his 
kindly attention to their wishes, and his affec- 
tionate regard for their success and interests, 
Behaving as artists, the subscribers did not 
seek for something already manufactured, 
which they might purchase, but selected an 
antique and unusual though very excellent form ; 


which, slightly modified, is much mere orna- | 


mental, as well as useful, than the upright vase, 
the ordinary presentation cup. 

Mr. Jones's annual farewell to the students 
(this being the last night of the season) was 
displaced by a forcible and affecting speech, in 
which he mentioned that his anxiety to fulfil 
the duties of his post had always been so fully 
met by the assiduity and gentlemanlike con- 
duct of the students, that the gratification 
thence arising rendered the present token as 
unexpected as any support from the members 
of the Academy had been unnecessary. He 
menuioned that Mr, Mulready, who with Mr. 
Etty accompanied him, had ha his earliest 
friend in that, * the antique school,” and had 
been his competitor for the honourable office 
he now filled. He also expressed in words the 
interest he felt for the students, as brothers in 
the arts, and with great emotion proclaimed 
his hope that his senses might at the last still 
enable him to recall this manifestation of the 
feeling of the stud -ots that he had endeavoured 
to fulfil, and, indeed, had done his daty. 

The presence of Mr. Mulready on this occa- 
sion, so crediiable to his own feelings and 
gratifying to his friend, was marked with 
extreme applause by an audience mach 
affected by the address of Mr. Jones. 








REVENUE FROM BRICKS AND GLASS. 
An Account of the net Receipt of the Duties of Excise on 
Bricks and Giass during the last Ten Years. 


Sar ae 
Eng- | Scot- 





ire- 

land. land. land. | Total. 

#. a. (oe. i @. 
1835* Bricks 391,213; @,861 ; .... | 309,774 
Giass . 611,718!) 20,164 § 14,754 | 646,636 
1836 Bricks 465,189) 9,732 +» | 076,981 
Giass 893,777 28, 10,934 | 632,979 
1837 Bricks 429,891 9,463 | . | 439,264 
Glass .. 574,452| 35,837 | 10.060 | 619,349 
1838 Bricks 410,823 7,512 sees | $98,335 
Giass 619,026) 38,137 | 9,829 666,909 

1830+ Bricks 450,427) 12,999 & 463, 
Glass. 645,761) 34,017 | 10,343 691,02 
1640! Bricks 504,88!) 18,498 ---. | S23,a99 
Glass. 668,443 rae 9,886 714,427 
184) | Bricks 431,256, 11,768 | .... | 443,018 
Glass 611,582 40,727 | 8,250 660,559 
1842 Bricks $83,700 9,350 5 ... 393,050 
Grass 532,829 | 34,207 | 7,765 | 574,691 
1849 Bricks 348,177; 7,104: .... | 353,281 
Giane. 544,106/ 29.058 5,748 | 670,812 
18446 Bricks 420,183| 10,708 | .... | 439.075 
Giass 606,238 | 35,185 6,250 | 647,673 





Institctrion or Buitpers’ Foremen.— 


We have received the rales of this Institution, | punishment. 
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| at Leicester, last Tuesday week. 
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CAUTION TO RAILWAY SURVEYORS. 


RAILWAY SURVEYORS, &c. 


T nese causes all came on for bearing before 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal and common juries, 


Mr. Whiteburst, Q C., Mr. Mellor, and Mr. 
owers appeared for the prosecution; and 
Mr. Hill. Q.U., and Mr. Macaulay for 
the defendants. It appeared that after | 
two previous unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to survey Lord Harborough’s park for 
the railroad from Syston to Peterborough, 
early on a Saturday in November last, the de- 
fendants, with seventy or eighty people, came 
before daylight to the park with measuring 
chains flag-staves, &c., and distinguished by 
white badges, with the evident determina- | 
tion to proceed with their survey. 
resisted by a considerable number of Lord 
Harborough’s peopie, and after a severe strug- 
gle and fight, were compelled to retreat. 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up with 
great clearness, to the effect that parties so as- | 
sembling in the manner and under cireum- 
stances given in evidence, were clearly guilty of | 
@ riot, and were of right resisted by Lord Har- | 
borough’s people, who were justified in using 
the necessary force to turn them out of the park. 

Mr. Hill addressed the jury, who, without 
much deliberation, returned a verdict against 
all of Guilty of an assault, and they were res- 
pectively sentenced to be imprisoned for one 
month, and to pay a fine of ls. 


WARD ¥. LORD HARBOROUGH AND OTHERS. 

This was an action for trespass and false im- 
prisonment, and damaging a theodolite. 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Macauley appeared for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Mellor and Mr. Flowers | 
for the defendants. Thig action arose out of | 
the attempts to survey the park of Lord 
Harborough on a previous day. The servants 
of Lord Harborough, witl.out any violence, 
after warning the plaintiff and his followers | 
off the towing-path of the canal running | 
through the park, took him into custody, | 
They permitted the plaintiff to go away tn | 
his own carriage, and used no violence; but 
the theodolite was pitched out of a cart and 
broken. 

Mr. Mellor addressed the jury, admitting 
that there must be a verdict against all the | 
defendants, except Lord Harborough, as to | 
whom the Lord Chief Justice had already 
intimated that there was no evidence; but be 
contended that it had been proved by the | 
witnesses for the plaintiff that the damage to 
the theodolite might be repaired at an expense 
of from Zi. to 122, and that, as for damages 
beyond, a half-ferthing would be enough. 


The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, | 


with 8/, damages. 

LORD HARBOROUGH V. WARD AND COPE, 

This action was for a trespass on the oc- 
easion of the riot; and after Mr. Mellor had 
addrdéssed the jury for the plaintiff, the Lord 
Chief Justice gyggested that a juror should be 
withdrawn, whieh was immediately consented 
to by Mr. Mellor on Lord Har boreugh’s part. 

The Lord Ghief Justice then sentenced the 
defendants on the conviction for an assault, 
and stated his regret that persons of their 
education apd profession should have permitted 
themselves to be engaged in a transaction 
which was quite unjustifiable in law, and 
which it was bis bounden duty to visit with 
The sentence was, as before 


established for mutual assistance in cases of stated, that they and each of them should be 
| imprisoned for one calendar month in her 


emergency, and have read them with gratifi- 
cation. 
ability of the foremen in their different 
branches, to provide against accidents, and to 
obtain an asylum for decayed members. It 
seems to us that the masters would do well by 
encouraging such institutions, as tending to 
induce habits of prudence and forethought, 
and to increase the respectability of those en- 
gaged by them. By subseribing one guinea 
per annum they become “ honorary members,” 
and take part in the government of the 
Institution. 





* Flint glass reduced, 10th October, 1835, from 6d. to 2d. 


it. 
tT Bricks, the duty op all bricks, except common, reduced 
from various rates to is, per 1600, from 22nd August, 1839. 
+ Broad glass, duty increased 15th August, 1840, from 
12. 1@8. to Bf. 19s. 6d. ewt. 
BS glass, duty reduced Sth July, 1844, from 2d. to 4d. 





Its object is to maintain the respect- | Majesty’s gaol, but should be placed in ward 


No. I, and subjected to no unnecessary 
hardship, and should be each fined one shiliing. 





Society oF Brairisn Artists.—The 22nd 

exhibition of this society, now open to the 
ublic, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

sag Holland, Allen, Woolmer, Baxter, 
Herring, Clint, and some others, have each 
one or more charming pictures; but the ma- 
jority of the works are, we grieve to say it, of 
very indifferent character. 

District Scrvevors’ Fees.—A_ corre- 
spondent informs us that a builder about to 
put in some putlogs, in order to point the front 
of a house in Lewisham, was required by the 
distriet surveyor to give bim notice, and to 
agree to pay him a fee, on the ground that the 
builder was about to cut into an external wall !! 


a ey 


| exceptionable. 


| to the suspervision of the said 


| ings on that side of such road.” 


























PROJECTING BUILDINGS—PARTY 
WALLS. 


OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


JURISDICTION OF 


Sin,—lI would close my remarks upon the 
Building Act by stating, it appears to me 
that the referees in their official capacity 
become public property, and that their acts, 
expressed through the medium of the autbority 


| with which they are clothed, may be cour- 


teously open to animadversion and comment. 
Perchance the Act itself is not explicit; if so 
held, my opinions would be against the com- 
plexity of the Act, and not against the mode of 
carrying it into effect. Leaving, therefore, 
this issue to be settled, I regret to state, from 
what has come to my knowledge, that a more 
oppressive, vexatious, und arbitrary piece of 


bs | legislation never emanated from our Houses 
They were | 


of Parliament. Alli will agree that the portion 
respecting the comforts of the humbler class, 
| as to light, air, and accommodation to dwellings 

in densely-populated neighbourhoods, is un- 
The remaining broad feature 
for public benefit was protection (as by the 
former Act) against accidents by fire. In the 
large suburban district where I live I recollect 
no fire in a private house for the last twenty 
years, and but very rarely in shops; yet now even 
in rural districts within the operation of the Act 
(except in the case of isolated buildings), 
adieu to ornamental barge boards, decorated 
eaves, Italian roofs, &c., we must now ail 
assume the rigidity of parapets and projecting 
party-walls, except by adopting the prescribed 
regulations that all such projections shall be of 


| the same material as the walls. 


In fulfilment of my promise, I wiil set out 
some portions of the award in the case alluded 
to in my last letter, respecting a building 
commenced before Ist January, and carried up 


| 6 feet, and this doctrine is held to be good 


even with such buildings roofed in. ‘“ Now 
we, the said official reterees, do hereby find, 
determine, and award, that the said works are 
a rebuilding, enlarging, and altering of a 
building within the meaning of the terms of an 
‘ulready built’ building, as mentioned in the 
said Act, and that on and from Ist January, 
1345, the same came within and were subject 
, the sur- 
| veyor of the said district, and that he was and 





| is bound to see the rules and directions of the 


said Act strictly observed with respect thereto; 


| and that the said works or building, if carried 
| up on the line of the external wall now building, 


would be beyond the general line of the build- 
It then 
directs, “ that the said do pay the sum of 
15/. lis. &d., as and for the fees of office,” 





| being the costs for seeking an explanation of an 


obscure clause; my objections to the interpreta- 
tion of which will be found in the subjoined 
| Jetter sent to the registrar. 


My reason for suggesting in the last 
letter that the award is ‘insufficient for 


uncertainty” is, that instead of the referees 
exercising their authority by ordering the 
alleged nuisance to be abated, it is merely 
referred back to the district surveyor. Should 
the party be contumacious and proceed 
{which I hold he quite justified in 
| doing), the district surveyor must then com- 
mence new proceedings, and from another 
| portion of the award be will find himself in a 
| difficulty. This “commencement” is to a 
house at the corner of a street, which par- 
taking (as relates to the road in front) of a 
circular form, the houses beyond such street 
assume another “ general line,” the architect 
sent down by the referees has by a dotted line 
elongated each of these “ general lines,” 1n- 
tersecting each other on the building in pro- 
gress,—the result being, that if one line is 
adopted it would condemn only about one 
moiety in extent to what the other would ; and 
the referees are silent in the instructions to the 
district surveyor which is to be deemed the 
“general line.” It may also be well to 
mention that the house to which this addition 
has been made, recedes from the general line 
22 feet, the new building being 25 feet deep; 
it consequently is only 6 feet, or 3 feet (as the 
above dotted lines may be adopted), that is 
sought to be condemned. 

With respect to the devision in the case of 
“want of consent” as to party-wails, | would 
refer to the subjoined letier, having expunged 
such portions as were touched upon in my last 
letter, and referring your readers to my pre- 
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vious letters to the referees thereon in your 
journal of the 8th of Mareh. 


To Arthur Symonds, Esq. 
Registrar of Metropolitan Buildings. 

Sir,—I beg leave to address you, and through 
you the official referees, upon the subject of 
the award as to alleged irregularities in the 
ease of “ and Trustees of — - 
Chapel,” in respect of which I feel I have 
just ground of complaint, not on my own ac- 
count but on behalf of the public ; as itis quite 
clear I was not bound to seck your decision, 
bat having taken up the subject con amore, and 
being in that way a rara avis, willing to devote 
time and cest to develope the truth in any large 
question of public rights, I was anxious to 
argue upon facts, I feel, that perhaps I have 
no right to intrude on you, after having come 
to asolemn decision upon a case heard before 
you, nor am I ut all desirous to excite a dis- 
cussion in the shape of a correspondence, as 
( suy it not ironically, but in sober sadness) 

cannot afford to write letters to be re- 
ceived and read at a cost of 5s. each, which 
leads me to the discussion of what 1 bad im- 
agined to be the intention of public officers, 
liberally remunerated through the mediam of 
a county-rate collected from each inhabitant 
householder of the districts within the juris- 
diction of the Act, viz.: It being an Act ex- 
pee for the protection of public rights and 
enefits, I imagined the court thus appointed 
to be paid by popular contribution, was in- 
tended as an easy mode of carrying out its 
operations without in costs pressing hardly 
upon an individual who is in doubt as to the 
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| commenced detached out-buildings and stables 


THE BUILDER. 








office was moved by the express direction of 
the district surveyor, and progressed with 
railroad speed in the face of our objections, 
distinetly stating we were consenting parties ; 
and, I presume, in accordance with your table 
of fees, liable to the fee for “ supplying want 
of consent of owners,” all the mass of papers 
received being so headed. 

The point for the public to ascertain, there- 
fore, is, upon ground of complaint, whether the 
referees have any authority over the district 





surveyors in this case upon my ground of com- 
nae of the short notice given of the meeting. 

he district surveyor denied your authority to | 
control him; bet an authority has been 
assumed over them in the circular issued as to 
the course to be taken in respect of matters 
commenced before the Ist of January, to whieh 
authority, with all respect and submission, I 
demur; as [ cannot find even by implication 
one word in the Act permitting any one to 
control me in reading a public Act in its 
common sense; and I quite agree with Mr. 








Jeremy, the magistrate, that if he had built a 





mansion before the Ist of January, but had not 


necessary to complete for occupation, he 
would insist upon building them irrespective of 
the new Act. The frivolous and vexatious 





mode of proceeding under a complicated Act | 


and was compelled to appeal for advice to this 


court. That the contrary is the fact, T would | 
appeal to the costs in my own case of 5/, 43.8d. | 


for literally reading three letters and a con- 
ference of one hour and a half. Tothe award 
itself I objeet, upon these grounds, and also to 
the whole proceedings. In your award, you 
set out the positions in which consent could not 
be obtained, and then you say, “ or that the ad- 
joining owner to whom notice had been given, 
was not only able to consent, but willing, and 
did, in fact, consent, or that in fact there was 
no differences between the parties concerned ;”’ 
your decision being, “ Then it will be the duty 
of the district surveyor to offer either to pro- 
eeed to the survey in the presence of the 
parties, if they be present, without prejudice to 
the matter in question; or to defer making 
such survey until such matters shall have been 
determined by the official referees on a refer- 
ence thereof, according to the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act in that behalf.” 
In your award, you also state, * Yet the district 
surveyor was not bound to inquire into such 
matters, but on receipt of the notice of the 
building owner, he was bound to proceed mi- 
nisterially so far as the said Metropolitan 
Buildings Act has specifically prescribed on 


that bebalf.”’ This at once raises the question | 


whether the district surveyor is, or is not, 
under the direction of the official referees, or 
if for any, for ail purposes. The notice of 
survey was served late on the Saturday after- 


noon, to meet on the Tuesday following at | 
twelve. On the Monday, I served notices on | 
the referees, the district surveyor, and the | 


building owner, that we had been, and were 
consenting parties. We met on the Tuesday, 
and my reasoning sufficed to restrain the 
* building owner” and bis surveyor from 
taking any part in the matter; the district 
surveyor remarking that, whatever bis views 
of my arguments were, he was bound to pro- 
ceed in obedience to the directions of the 
official referees. In lien of exercising the 


discretion pointed out in your award, he for- | 


wards plans and statements of facts (profes- 
sediy, but so erroneous that a tyro would have 
disowned them) with knowledge of alleged 
irregularity. Copies of these are transmitted 
from you te as, beaded “ in absence of consent 
of the adjoining owner, sec. 24.” 

I distinctly hold that the district surveyor, 
as our appointed public officer in respect of the 
fee to be received for superintending the work, 
is bound to see the Act fairly carried out, and 
to advise as to the mode. In this particular 


case it appears to me he was the sole cause of | 


all the ultimate difficulty. I contend it is his 
duty before sanctioning process to insixt upon 
a declaration that ‘‘cunsent of adjoining 
owner” cannot be obtained. Thus, your 


eases I now have in band upon notices from 
district surveyors, I have advised the parties to 
resist, and take them into a court of law, most 
of them being founded on the perversion of the 
reading of sec. 5,a section that by the greatest 
ingenuity cannot be strained to apply to works 
commenced (being buildings erected before | 
the general tine of houses, bat roofed and | 





| covered in) before Ist Januiry. The reason 


assigned by the district surveyors in the cases | 
alluded to (and as, I understand, sanctioned | 


| by your authority) is that sec, 5 states “ with | 


| regard to every such building hereafter to be | 
| built, so far as rélates to building the same, | give him notice (in other words a fee), before 
and with regard to every such building, either | he completes the porch, inary this is as 


already or hereafter built, so far as relates to | 
the rebuilding or altering the same:—” this 
can apply only to any such operations com- 
menced after Ist January, as what is termed | 
“enlarging or altering” was a building com- | 
menced before Ist January, restrained by no | 
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it will be found that such terms 
or altering” are nowhere to 
Every such erection to an exi 
(which in common parlance 
“enlarging or altering),” is treated of 
Act as a building per se, regulated in its 
struction according to its rate by area and 
height; if such an erection be therefore for 
the futare deemed a building, it follows that a 
similar erection commenced ist January 
must also be a “ building already built,” pro- 
tected by sec. 2. 
I have the honour te be, &c., 
Gaeenway Rosins. 


[ Relative to the sum of 157. I 1s. 8d. charged 
by the referees for an award, referred to by our 
correspondent, we felt bound to make inquiries, 
and are in a position to state, that the largeness 
of the amount in this case was caused by the 
proceedings of the parties themselves. The 
referees profess themselves to be, and we 
believe them, anxious to keep down the ex- 
pense of application to them. 

We have already (page 133) stated our 
opinion at some length, that necessary parts of 
buildings commenced before the Ist of last 
January, such as shop-fronts, bows, porches, 
being part of the original design, although 
these may be still undone, are not within the 
control of the Act, and do not authorize the 
demand of a notice by the district surveyor, if 
completed before January next. In a case 
now before us professionally, the district sur- 
veyor has called on the builder of a house 
which was roofed in before last January, to 
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much a part of the original design as the 


chimney-stacks, and, in the eyes of the law, as 
| we said of shop-fronts, is already up,—part of 
it indeed pry | was carried up with the 


front wall of the house last year. The demand 
is so preposterous, that we cannot thiok it will 


existing law. be persevered in: if it be, we shall of course 
If the permissive sec. 2, is ont to be | resist it to the utmost, and have no doubt as to 
taken as defining what is “already built,” | the result.—Ep.] 
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WILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE RIDGES , an inch clear of the slating, and bevelled off 
AND HIPS. |on each side, so that the upper edge of the 
Tue annexed engravings will serve to ex- | under part of the slate-ridge should bear solid 
plain the construction of a very efficient slate | 00 the bevel of the wood. ridge, the lower end 
ridge, the cost of which will be found in oar | will then bear tight on the slating when 
advertizing columns. i; serewed on. The part of the slate-ridge which 
In order to put on the patent ridge properly, | has the roll should be bedded on the other in 
the wood ridge piece should be kept up aboat | oil cement. 





The roll part is se- 
cured by a smal! copper 
bolt, placed into a hole 
in the end of the roll 
made for that purpose. 
But when the ridge 
is small, it is necessary 
to screw the part that 
has the roll to the wood- 
ridge, as a bolt in the 
end would not be suffi- 
cient. The screw-holes 
should be filled with 
oil cement first, then 
screwed, and the head 
of the screw filled up 
with the oil cement. 





the 
ive View of the Ridge. Section of the =P 
Perspective View Ridge ee al ames 
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Asstractiox Axp Sate or a Fowr | tion took place, when, at a vestry meeting held 
| Cover.—A report having been generally cir- | a few rag since, one of the church wardens 
| culated throughout the parish of St. Martin’s- | admitted that be had sold it, as be considered 
in-the-fields, that the curiously carved ma- | it to be a piece of useless lumber, which had 
| hogany cover of the font, whieh had been for | been lying for years in the vaults of the ebureb, 
some time missed from the edifice, had been | and its ase asknown or until a 
| traced to a broker's shop in Drury lane, where had been seen at the broker's to whom it had 
i 








it was exposed for sale for 30s., an investiga- | been sold. 
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Correspondence. 
MISTAKES IN ESTIMATES—HERNE-HILL 
CHURCH. 


Sir,—As one of your numerous readers, allow 
me to express my satisfaction as regards the 
talented manner in which your various corre- 
spondents are treating the question of archi- 
tectural competition, with the view of purifying 
future decisions, so that real merit may ulti- 
mately find its proper level. However desira- 
ble this object may be to accomplish, it should 
be borne in mind there are serious mismanage- 
ments in building competitions, which appear 
to me to have equal claim on the pages of 
Tue Buitper, and, in support of my assertion, 
I refer you te that unfortunate affair at Herne- 
hill Church. 

We take for granted the matter went 
through a business form, and the quantities 
were supposed to be taken out by competent 

rsons ; of course the builders, satisfied of the 
abilities of the parties so employed, proceed to 
prize the various items in full confidence that all 
are correct. Imagine the contractor's surprise 
when he finds out that the actual quantity of 
stone required for the completion of his works 
exceeds the quantities heeulchod, by some 
2,000 cubic feet or upwards. Then comes the 
question, what is to be done? Not allowed to 
throw up his contract, he is told he can fall 
back on the parties who supplied the quantities 
to make up his loss. We then have the name of 
Mr. Broomfield introduced to us as the person 
who made so serious an error, Mr. Broom- 
field then tells us he did not take out the 
quantities at all, as the time allowed was 
too short, but that he copied them by permis- 
sion of the architect from his private quantities. 
The architect next introduces himself, and 
very politely gives Mr. Broomfield the lie 
direct. The principal clerk next approaches 
the arena of discord, and after quoting a pre- 
cedent in point of allowing an inspection of 
— quantities on the Great Western 

ilway, admits that on the second application 
of Mr. Broomfield he was allowed to copy the 
private quantities of the architect, but at the same 
time was cautioned they could not be depended 
on 2$ correct. 

Thus it appears, if this statement be true, 
Mr. Broomfield supplied copies he was in- 
formed could not be depended on, and the 
architect allowed builders to tender for building 
this church, from quantities he knew were 
copies of his own, which he could not say 
were correct. 

Yet after all these statements, we are still in 
the same position as regards being informed 
where the blame lies: neither seems inclined to 
own the fault, but makes vain attempts to throw 
it back from one to the other. 

I trust, Sir, you will consider this Herne- 
hill Charch affair to be of a serious character, 
as affecting builders generally, and that it 
demands a further notice in the columns of 
your journal, as the architect and builders’ 
organ, for it is self-evident, if the truth is 
before us, that Mr. Sugden has encountered a 
heavy loss by such a system of conducting 
competition, and it may prevent respect- 
able builders in future from engaging in 
competition from quantities furnished in such 
a loose, and, to say the least, disgraceful 
manner. I am, Sir, &c., 

Lambeth, March 25th. W.A. 


[We have carefully considered a number of 
letters forwarded to us on this subject, in- 
eluding one from Mr. Broomfield, und one 
(accidentally) unsigned, purporting to be from 
Mr. Sugden. None of them, however, seem 
to disprove the statement made by Mr, Alex- 
anders clerk (p. 130, ante), that when he 
allowed Mr. Broomfield to inspect the ab- 
stracts and dimension books, Mr. B. was 
distinctly told that Mr. Alexander would not be 
responsible for their correctness ; further, that 
a duplicate specification was lodged with 
the Church Commissioners, and would serve 
to prove that no alteration was made in it after 
the estimates were d. The architect's es- 
timate was probably what architects’ estimates 
often are (and are required only to be), namely, 
a general one to get at the probable cost: and 
the mistake seems to have been, adopting the 
quantities, taken out perhaps roughly for that 
purpose, without comparing them with his 
specifications and drawings. We trust what 
has been said on this occurrence may have 





the effect of inducing greater caution in 
future on the part of those deputed to take 
out the quantities for builders, and may prevent 
architects from allowing their quantities to be 
seen, unless they are quite satisfied that they 
are correct.—Ep.]} 





HOLLOWAY CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 


Sir,—Your correspondent of last week 
who desires some information respecting the 
late competition for a new Independent Chapel 
at Holloway, appears (like many others) to be 
surprised at the mystery with which the whole 
affair was conducted. Secreey in such matters 
never looks well,and generally defeats its own 
intentions, since it arouses suspicion, and, as 
in the present instance, ‘nip sa inquiries. 

From hints unwittingly dropped in different 
quarters (and those versed in architectural 
competitions know too well how to put such 
together), I was led to conclude that the 
studied reserve, which your correspondent has 
also noticed, was not casual, but a matter 
of prudence, inasmuch as the Holloway In- 
dependent Chapel Committee had not shewn 
themselves proof against the influence of party 
interest. 

But now for more tangible evidence :—when 
I had received back my drawings, I naturally 
wished to know who was the fortunate candi- 
date, and was informed Messrs. Emmett and 
Chadwick, and, on further inquiry, learnt that 
Mr. E. was “ one of the congregation.”” This 
looked very doubtful. It has since got 
whispered about that the above parties have 
not adhered to the conditions of the furnished 
instructions, and that the committee have 
winked at the discrepancies. 

That a portion of the required accommoda- 
tion is provided in a gallery notwithstanding 
the express direction “ No galleries to be erected 
at present,” a gross unfairness towards the 
other competitors, who, I doubt not, to a man, 
obeyed its obvious meaning, 

That before any of the unsuccessful draw- 
ings were returned, it was decided entirely to 
alter the character of the APPROVED elevation 
and — That before the business was finally 
achieved, to make assurance certain, the plan 
was revised, and no time lost in setting it out 
on the ground. 

Now, Sir, there is an old saying, that truth 
will out, and if corroborated ramours become 
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facts, these charges must be true; at any rate, | 


I see no reason for dishelieving them till they 
are severally and officially contradicted. I am 
not going to quarrel with the committee for 
wishing “one of the congregation,” in the 
first instance a committee-man himself, to build 
their chapel if they can trust to his taste and 
abilities, but I do complain, that in conse- 
quence of a public advertisement so many ar- 
chitects have been induced to expend time and 
labour in preparing designs, with the hope that 
their respective merits would be honestly 
weighed, when the result (if what is above stated 
be corey seems to force upon us the not 
very palatable notion, that the real design after 
all was to collect afew suggestions gratis, and 
then make such use of them as might be con- 
venient in the improvement of a “cut and 
dried” plan. I an, Sir, &c., 
Farrpuay. 
P.S.—I quite fall in with the idea of ex- 


| his willingness to afford to inquirers the facility 





hibiting the different designs, and am ready to | 


contribute mine. 








Tue Fountains 1x TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
—Several experimental trials have lately been 
made to test these works, which at last have 
been pronounced to be complete, and ready 
for constant use. The fountains will be put 
in daily operation as soon as the basins are 
repaired, they having got out of order, and the 
cement being cracked in many places from 
imperfect workmanship. The fountains are to 
play for ten hours each day, such being the 
contract with the engineers of the works. The 
cistern from which they are supplied at the top 
of the engine-house in Orange-street holds 
37,000 gallons of water, and the bigher main 
at the top of the tower for the supply of the 
Government-offices about 20,000 galions. The 
water will ascend to a height of 40 feet; but 
at the recent trials the jets were only suffered 
to play to a height of from 6 to 8 feet, as with 
a greater ascent the water is liable to be driven 
by the wind to a considerable distance across 
the square. 


| 
| 


i 


| 








| members and their friends was present, the 


FRiscellanea, 


Guass For Optica, Purproses.—At a 
recent meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. 
Claudet submitted a communication on the 
improvements recently introduced into the 
manufacture of glass for optical purposes. The 
importance of this invention will be clearly 
understood if we reflect that upon the perfec- 
tion of glass depends entirely the power 
and utility of the telescope, and hitherto the 
manufacture ofa material possessing the requi- 
site properties in a sufficiently high degree has 
been a matter of infinite difficulty and un- 
certainty. The defects most injurious to Biase 
employed in the constraction of philosophical 
instruments were, the numerous filaments and 
lines, called by opticians “ strie,” and also 
the spots produced by the bubbles of confined 
air. These defects arose from the almost im- 
possibility of obtaining an intimate mixture 
during the fusion of the different materials 
composing the glass. A means has, however, 
been discovered by M. neers. rp a French e 
gentleman, founded upon an old process in- 
vented by a Swiss, of the name of Guinand, 
and it is this invention that formed the 
subject of Mr. Claudet’s communication. By 
an Ingenious contrivance a complete mixture 
of the materials, when molten, is obtained, so 
as to produce perfect homogeneousness and 
the entire destruction of all the defects in the 
glass. Lenses, with scarcely any blemishes, may 
be made oftwo or even three feet in diameter ; 
and it was stated in Mr. Claudet’s paper that 
the inventor has undertaken to furnish to the 
Royal Observatory at Paris the lenses for an 
achromatic object glass of a metre (about 40 
inches) in diameter. 


Decorative Arr Sociery.—On Wed- 
nesday, 26th ult., a paper “On the physiology 
of timber trees, considered with reference to 
manufacturing purposes” (second notice) 
was read by Mr. Vicary. He passed in review 
various theories concerning the growth and 
formation of pith, annular rings, medullary 
rays, bark, &c., the influence of soil, light, 
winds, and pruning; and also the evidences of 
health and maturity in the living tree. The 
tubular construction of timber, its medullary 
rays, &c., were illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope, with transverse, oblique, and 
longitudinal sections of various woods pre- 
pared for this occasion. Sir W. Symonds, 
in the course of his observations, expressed 





and advantage of examining the Government 
collection of woods, &c., at present under his 
control. Papers “On stained glass,” and 
“On the application of colours to manu- 
factures,” were announced to be read at the 
next meeting of the society. 

Instirute orf tae Fine Arts.— The 
monthly meeting of this body was held on 
Saturday evening last in the great room of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Wyse, M.P. A great number of 


room being literally filled. The chairman ad- 
dressed the meeting in a very eloquent speech, 
in which he took a view of the rise and pro- 
gress of art, and its present state and pros- 
pects. He insisted on the necessity which 
called upon the artists of this country to be- 
come the teachers of the principles of art to 
the people generally, and to cultivate and 
direct properly the taste of their fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. James Foggo then read a 
paper, in which he set forth the advantages 
which would accrue to the fine arts if a na- 
tional exhibition of engravings were established, 
and proposed that the government should be 
called upon to establish a gallery for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Park read a paper on modern 
sculpture, in which he made some severe stric- 
tures on the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
lately erected at Glasgow: after which a vote 
of thanks was passed to the chairman, and the 
meeting broke up. 

Baistor. Acapemy of tue Fine Arts, 
—The first annual exhibition of works of 
living artists will be opened on or about the 
14th instant. In aid of the fund now collect- 
ing for the establishment of the academy, a 
bazaar has been proposed, to which many who 
are unable to give money may be disposed to 
send prints, drawings, duplicate copies of 
books, &e. It is thought that a large sum 
might thus be raised. 
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THE BUILDER. 








Nove. Locomotive Power.—A very in- 
genious application of the screw principle to 
the common locomotive has been suggested by 
an American. It professes to overcome in- 
clined planes of any steepness, even though 
the greatest load be attached, with perfect ease 
and certainty. By a very simple apparatus 
the driving-wheels are lifted from the track on 


approaching the plane. A cogged-wheel of | 
small diameter is attached to, and derives | 


motion from, the axle. This wheel plays into 
another cogged-wheel of greater diameter, 
and that in its turn gives motion to an ever- 


engine. Along the centre of the track, on the 
inclined plane, a series of strong wheels, 
moving freely on their pivots, and inclined to 
the horizon at the same angle with the plane, 
are so placed that they correspond with the 
threads of the everlasting ecrew beneath the 





i 
i 
} 


Prooress or Ratuways.— Railways are 
messengers of civilization, peaceful locks tend- 
ing to bind countries in ties of closer inter- 
course ; as a guarantee of peace they protect 
from war. They are now covering the Con- 
tinent—extending across the Desert—about to 
span India from Calcatta to Bombay. Where 
willtheystop? There is a railway now on its 
way from St. Petersburg towards Moscow—will 
itstop there? The direction of that line, if pro- 
longed, leads to China. Between St. Peters- 
burg and Pekin, there is scarcely a hill; 


| Moscow is, therefore, but a first-class station on 
lasting screw placed longitudinally beneath the | 


engine. When the engine reaches the plane, | 


motion is given to the screw from the engine 
itself; and its power is capable of being in- 
creased to any point by increasing the ratio of 
the diameter of the cogged- wheels, turning the 
screw to the diameter of the wheel deriving 
motion from the driving axle of the engine. 
The inventor anticipates very great advantages 
from this adaptation: among others, a great 
saving in expense, additional safety to pas- 
sengers, and facilities of constructing lines in 
positions hitherto considered wholly unadapted 
for such purposes. 

Improveo Manxvuracture or Cast Sree. 
—The solution of the problem of producing 
cast-steel direct from cast-iron, without in- 
curring the enormous expense hitherto in- 
separable from the old process, has engaged 
the attention of scientific men, since the time 
of Reaumur, whose work appeared nearly a 
century ago, to the present time, without having 
produced any result of the least value. At 
length, however, this object is announced as 
having been accomplished by a gentleman, 
who states the apparent paradox, that he 
is able to produce cast-steel at a cost not 
exceeding that ofpig iron, of a quality suitable 
for the manufacture of steel. Of the import- 
ance of such a discovery, supposing it brought 
into practical operation, some opinion may be 
formed, from considering that steel made in 
this manner may be sold at half the present 


in the usual way, at a profit of 100 per cent.; 
and that the quality of it, according to the 
statement of the discoverer of the process, will 
be equal to that now made from the most 
expensive foreign iron; it is also stated that 
the steel is suitable for every purpose for 
which steel is now used—from coach-springs 
to surgical instraments—and that, conse- 
quently, this process must entirely supersede 
all those at present in use for making the 
various descriptions of steel now used in the 
arts. 

Rainway Restaurant.—A plan has been 


aaa a a which promises to administer | bility of fixing blowing sands on the sea coast, 


| by planting grasses andtrees upon them. The 


argely to the luxury and comfort of those 
who are compelled to undertake long journeys 
by railway. It consists in the construction of 
some newly-formed carriages, so as to consti- 
tute asort of travelling café, or railway res- 
taurant, to be placed in the rear of the other 
carriages, which are to be so constructed as to 
open into one another, thereby enabling waiters 
to travel along the train ad libitum. A bill of 
fare, shewing what the refectory contains, is to 
be posted in each carriage. Bells are to be at 
the command of the passengers to announce 
their wants to the waiter, who will travel to 
them along a narrow passage alongside the in- 
terior of the carriages constructed for the 
purpose. 

Restoration or Sr. Mary's Cucerca, 
Bury St. Eomunps.—A detailed account of 
the receipts and payments connected with this 
restoration has just been published. It appears 
that the receipts up to the present time 
amount to 2,056/. 4s. 7d., and the payments 


to 3,417/. 6s. 8d., shewing a deficiency of | 





the way to Pekin. We will not speculate on 
the date of completion of such a line yet, but 
return to what is imminent and ia sight. From 
London to Southampton there is now an elec- 
tric telegraph. Mr. Wheatstone is on his way 
to Paris for the arrangement of a telegraph in 
France. It may soon be completed from 
Havre to Paris; from Paris to Marseilles there 
will be a continuoas line of railway, and a tele- 
graph on it; thus we reach the Mediterranean ; 
thence Egypt, across the Desert, and so to 
Bombay and Calcutta. We may cross to Bel- 
gium, where an electric telegraph already 
exists, We shall soon have one continuous 
line to Venice; and then across the Desert, 
and finally from Calcutta to Bombay as before. 
Does such a prospect, so clear, so certain of 
bringing so near home our many friends and 
brothers now in the other hemisphere, not 
bring home to our hearts the conviction that 
we are just entering a career of social improve- 
ment, based on scientific discovery, the benefi- 
cial effects of which it is difficult to foretel, 
but impossible to over-estimate ?— Atheneum. 

A Court in tHe Great Metroports.—- 
Orchard-place is a broad court leading out of 
Orehard-street, Ox ford-street, and close to Port- 
man-square, Manchester-square, Grosvenor- 
square, and some of the first streets in the me- 
tropolis. Including two nooks, Orchard-place 
is less than 45 yards long and 8 broad, and 
contains twenty-seven houses. Its inhabitants 
amount to 882 persons, of whom 582 are about 
fourteen years of age! The population of 
a large village or small town is here com- 
pressed into one court. Amongst these are 
found 222 adults who could not read; whilst 
most of the other adults could only read im- 


; | perfectly. Only seventeen persons had copies 
selling price of that of medium quality, mad» | 


of the Scriptures. Ten persons professed to 
attend Protestant worship; while the great mass 
of those who attend Romish worship only did so 
early on the morning of the Lord’s-day. The 
parties employed in taking the statistics of the 


| place witnessed two fights, and one woman was 


nearly beaten to death. The court was once 
supplied with copies of the Scriptures, but such 


| was the desperate character of the inhabitants, 
| that every copy was destroyed. Such is a 
| brief outline of one of the heathen spots which 
| stud the metropolis of Christian England. 





1,361/. 2s. 1d, A public appeal for farther | 
donations has been made by the minister and | 


churchwardens, who, for the present, have paid 
the deficiency. It may be mentioned, in con- 
nection with this restoration, that in addition 
to the very handsome subscriptions of Henry 
James Porteus Oakes, Esq., and John Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., the former gentleman presented 
astained window at the east end of the nave, 
and the latter, anew font. 





On Fixina Browine Sanps,—l have had 
occasion to try experiments upon the practi- 


experiments were made upon a tract of blow- 
ing sand of between 500 and 600 acres, on the 
sea coast, upon my property in the county of 
Sligo, in Ireland, and with great success ; and 
if you should wish for any detailed informa- 
tion on the subject, you would obtain it by 
addressing my local managing agent, Mr. 
Lynch, Rundale Cottage, Chiffony, Sligo. 1 
found a small quantity of bent growing upon 
the sands; and by transplanting annually, for 
many years past, a sufficient quantity of 
the younger plants, I have covered with a close 
coating of bent the whole surface of the for- 
merty blowing, but now fixed and stationa 
sand ; and the result is, that the bent affor 
shelter and food for young cattle, while trefoil 
begins to grow spontaneously on the sand be- 
tween the tussocks of the bent. I have for 
the last three or four years sown seeds of the 
ary maritima, from Bordeaux, a the 
nt on some portion of the sand, and the 
young plants are growing well, though hitherto 
they have been more occupied in striking their 
roots deep into the sand than in throwing shoots 
upwards. I have alsotried young oaks in the 
sand, and they seem as yet to thrive in it even 
better than the pine. The sand is the broken 
down ruck of the old or lower sand-stone forma- 
tion.—Patmersron, Carlton-terrace, Feb. 17. 
[This mode is adopted to a considerable extent 
in Holland, where the soundness of the 
dykes is a matter of vital importance.—Ep. } 








Nats ux 328 l--oEhe Sioring eur ave 
a Roll, dated the ninth year 


the ournal for January far- 
nishes the and names of the d; 

sorts of nails that were then used. “For ten 
thousand of lath nails (lathe bough: 


at Nottingham, 7s. \d., namely, 8jd. a 

_— sod east teat and Aca board 
nai na bought at same ae, 
VW. re 6d,, namely, ls. 6d. a hundred. For 
thousand great spike —— spikingg), 
bought at the same place, Js. 4d., namely, at 
24d. a hundred (sic.) For two hundred and a 
half of wyt nayle, bought at the same place, 
2s. 3d., namely, at 6d. a bundred (sic.) For 
four bundred of clout nails (cht nayl), t 
at the same place, for the fastenings and bars 
(ad cynties et barres), 44.,' namely, a hundred 
tor a penny.” 





Cenvders. 


Tenvers delivered for erecting Gothic Cottage 
at Finchley.—F. E. Fowler, Esq., Architect, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly. 

Chapple and White .......... £1 
Plaskett and Skelton»... 
Barton and Son .........- 
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NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
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[We are compelied by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our resders 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “‘The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, * 


} 

For cutting, forming, and completing s new line 
of Private Carriage-road, one mile in length, from 
Whitehaven Castle, Cumberland, the seat of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, to the Turnpike-road, between 
Bransty toll-bar and Lonsdale-place, near the town 
of Whitehaven. April 7. 

For constructing the fourth division of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. April 8. 

For supplying the Gaol, now in the course of 
erection at Aylesbury, Bucks, with gas-pipes, 
fittings, shades, and burners; locks, and other 
fittings ; iron tanks, pumps, and piping necessary 
for the supply of water. April 8. 

For about 250,000 Railway Sleepers not less than 
9 feet long, for the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 
April 9. 

Vor erecting at Alresford, Hants, between five 
and six thousand feet superficial of new Brickwork, 
to be either neat flat, joint-pointed with white 
mortar, or neatly tuck-pointed. The parties to 
find labour and the erection of scaffolding only. 
April 10. 

For the restoration of the Parish Church of 
Grays Thurrock, Essex. April 12. 

For the erection of a Church in the parish of St. 
Thomas, Winchester. April 12. 

For the erection and building of a Farm-house, 
Barn, Stable, and other offices, at Hepworth, 
Suffolk. April 16. 

Por keeping Battle-bridge and Holloway-road 
in repair for one or more years. April 17. 
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‘THE BUILDER. _ 





APPROACHING SALES OF woop, aé, | 


{ 


j 


BY AUCTION. 

April 2.—At the Spulk House, in Dean Forest, 
Gloucestershire, by order of the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Woods and Forests: 319 Oak | 
ae hed Bo Hall, hwo} Bumpstéad, | 

April 5.—At Bower 
Bisex : 400 Fir, Oak, and Elm Trees. | 

April 7.—At the Swan Inn, Alton, Hants: 270 | 
fine Oak Timber Trees, now standing in Shalden- | 
park Coppice. The timber is of ood size, and 
pow greater part of unusual length and straight- | 

ioe 8.—On the Glemham House Estate, | 
Suffolk : upwards of thirty loads of Ash, Elm, and | 
Poplar Timber, of good quality. Also 200 Oak | 
Stands, and a considerable quantity of Pollard | 
Trees, &e. 

Aprii 9.—At the Lamb Inn, Rainton, near | 
Topceliffe, Yorkshire : 254 Oak Trees and 217 Ash, 
now standing at Rainton. The Wood is of large | 
dimensions. 

April 10,—At the Devonshire Arms Inn, Martin- 
le-Moor, near Ripon, Yorkshire: 276 Oak Trees 
and 12 Cyphers, now standing at Martin-le-Moor. | 
Also 786 Oak Trees and 173 Cyphers, all standing | 
in Martin-le-Moor Old Wood. Many of the out- 
standing Trees are of large size. 

April 11.—On the Hoo Hall Estate, near Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk: a quantity of Ash and Oak 
Timbers ; ditto Fir, Oak, and Ash Stands; ditto 
Pollards ; all recently felled. 

April 11.—At Wingerworth, Derbyshire: a | 
large quantity of Oak, Ash, Beech, Alder, Elm, 
and Walnut Trees; in all 716 Trees and 911 Poles. 

April 11.—At the Congreve Arms Inn, Alder- 
meston, Berks: 180 capital Oak Trees, now stand- | 
ing in Wasing-wood; also 50 capital Oak Trees, 
standing in Hart’s-hill Coppice. They are all 
sound plank Timber of large metings and of the 
very best qaality, 

April 15.—At the Three Ashes, crossing near 
Witham, Essex: 1185 Oak Trees, now growing in 
the woods and fields of Lanhams, and Crossing 
Lodge Farms. Many of the Trees are of large di. 
mensions. 

Some time during the present month.—A large 
quantity of full-grown Coppice and Hedgerow 
Timber, now standing at Denby’s, Derbyshire. 


' 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“5. P.’—We shall be glad to see the sketches 
offered. 

‘Constant Reader and Purchaser ’’ ie thanked. 
Estimates of that sort do not require notice. 

“«W. W.,”’ es a competing architect, offers his 
thanks to Mr. Allom, and Messrs. Lahee and Ma- 
bin, for their letiers in our last number. 

‘A Sabseriber’’ (Nottingham) wishes to know 
which is the best machine for crushing lime in large 
quantities for concreting. The ordinary crushing 
mill, a cylindrical stone made to revolve round a 
fixed point, by horse or other power, on @ grating 
fixed over a receptacle for the pounded material, 
answers perfectly well, we believe. 

‘«& Country Carpenter ”’ wishes to be told of a 
good stain to make deal look like old oak. As- 
phaltum ground in topal tarnish produces a good 
appearance, but is not properly a stain. 

“FF, M.’'’—There does not seem to be anything 
fo prevent him ‘‘ butting?’a timber erection against 
the gable end of a brick building,” if the timber 
erection was up before the lst of last January 
The erection of such a shed as he speaks of would 
aot be permilied now. 

‘*W. Rowland.’”’—The ‘‘ caneliculated acque- 
duct"’ for preventing efftuvia from sewers through 
the street gratings, does not seem fo have any ad- 
vantage over the ordinary * ‘trap”’ in-use. The 
edjection to trapping is, that by preventing the 
escape of the gases the sewers are rendered danger- 
ous. The model is left at the office in York-street 
Sor inspection. 

« E. M.”’ (Pimlico). The average (of last seven 
years) annual produce of the duty of 8d. per ton 
on coals is 87 BOL. 7s. Sd. 

‘The Reading Competition.” — ‘‘ Architectus 
non Competitor " offers praise to Mr. Blandy for 
the course he pereued, and considers with a littie 
alteration in the details, it might be generally 
adopted with muck adtantege. 

“A Young Subscriber "’ will not find any one 
book to give him the knowledge he requires; it must 
be obtained from various sources.—Gwilt’s Edition 
of Chambers ; Stuart's Athens ; Parker's Glossary, 
&c. Shaw's Encyclopedia of Ornament would be | 

to him. 

** A Young Builder "’ (Dablin).— —‘‘ The Students, 
Builders’, and Architects’ Instructor in the Art 
and Practice of Measuring Artificers’ W 
published by Weaie; High ‘High Holborn, would pre- 
bably answer his purpose, 





* 3:8. Crom,” E. 8.,”"* BH.“ EW. “Ferenc” des and 
“W. J, S.’’—Nert week. 

“ Messrs. Poulton and Bland ” are thanked for 
the information respecting Holloway Congrega- 
| tional Chapel. They will find another letter on 
| the subject in our present number. 

‘+ Lavinia ’’ states that the old church at Wilton 
will be removed when the new structure is com- 
| pleted, and offers to send some sketches of those 
| parte which are worth preserving. We shall be 
very glad to receive them. We don't know the 
character of the old building, and hope it wiil be 
examined by qualified persons before it is taken 
down. 

Received.—‘‘ A Series of Letters on Agricul- 
| tural Improvement,’ by J. J. Mechi (Longman)— 
“ Old England,” part 16 (Knight), containing 
| various architectural notices to which we shall 
| refer shortly; and “* The Pictorial Gallery of 
Arts,”’ part 3.—Archi—Bricks and Brickmaking 


| —G.M. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Monpay, April 7.—Entomological, 17, Old 
Bond-street, 8 p.m.; United Serrice Institution, 
Whitehall-yard, 9 p.m.; Chemical (Society of 
Arts), Adelphi, 8 pe.m.; Medical, Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, 8 p.m. 

Tvespay, 8.—Medical and Chirurgical, 53, 
Berners-street, 84 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
gaa 8 p.m. ; Zoological, Hanover-square, 
84 p.m. 





Wepwnespay, 9.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, | 
|} MOULDED CAPS, and 8 inch piers, FOURTEEN 
| SHILLINGS. 


8 p.m.; London Institution, Finsbury-circus, 7 
P.m; Graphic, Thatched-house Tavern, 8 P.M. ; 


| Pharmaceutical, 17, Bloomsbury-square, 9 r.M. 


Tuvrspay, 16. — Royal, Somerset-house, 84 
P.M. ; Antiquaries, Somerset-house, 8 p.m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4, St. Martin’s-place, 4 
P.M.; Medico Botanical, 32, Sackville-street, 8 
P.M. 

Faipay, 11.—Astronomical, Somerset-house, 


8 v.mM.; Royal Institution, Albermarle-street, 8} | 


p.M.; Philological, 49, Pall Mall, 8 p.m. 
Saturpay, 12.—Royal Botanic, Regent’s-park, 


4 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 32, Sackville-street, | 


8 P.M. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OTICE TO INVENTORS.—OFFICE 
for PATENTS ef INVENTIONS and REGIS. | 


TRATION of DESIGNS, 20, Half-moon-street, Piccadilly. 
Patents obtained for the United Kingdom and Foreign 
Countries ; Designs registered ; printed instructions, contain- 
img the charges, forwarded gratis; and every information 


given by application, if by letter pre- ~ to Mr. M. Joscel'n | 


Cooke, 20, Half-moon-street, Piccadill 


MBARRASSED CIRCUMSTANCES 





—PERSONS IN DIFFICULTIES being desirous of | 


availing themselves of the Benefit of LORD BROUGHAM’S 
HUMANE ACT. are requested to apply to MESSRS, 
GRAND AND CO., of 54, Coleman-street, City, where 
every information may be obtained, FREE OF EX- 
PENSE, or arrangements can be made with Creditors, 
by which means the painful necessity of resorting to 
BANKRUPTCY or INSOLVENCY may in many cases 
be a avoided. —N.B, Partnership accounts adjusted. 


TNO BUILDERS and Others —A cheap 
substitute for high priced bricks, well worthy the 
attention of speculative gentlemen, and other capitalists who 
intend building this season. This article is stone, which may 
be worked with greatadvantage. It is in pieces from 3 to 5 
inches in thickness, and averaging from }4 to 20 pounds in 
= t; it is abgut the same weight as bricks, and will be 
in London at ite. 6d. per ton. Any quantity may be had 
pod 100 to 200 tons per week; not more would be 
guaranteed per week, as it will come by railway. A fair 
sample of 10 or 12 tons may be seen at the proprictor’s at 
any time.—Address, JAMES PERREN, I, Victoria-place, 
Surrey-square, Watworth. 





IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 








Ridges, with plain or rebated on roll tops, and | 
vertical ornaments ; drains, many sizes, with plain - socket | 


ints ; in squares, h dif. 
erent fy roofing, in Grecian or Italian cies “other | 





devices also, or ; conduits, which do not injure pure 

water ; fire-beieke sock sine ctibaet and out-door paving ; 

sun: wall. ers, a ; also 

we and other of peculiar material ‘0 apes, but 
at WHITEFRIARS. and 23, CASED AR, 

FLE T-STREET, LONDON, unler Mr. PEAKE’S 

sonal care, to supply genuine TERRO. METALLIC at 


f.ir prices quality. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
near the centre of England, whence 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies and elsewhere. 





PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


4. Di aS SS aoe Cc O., 


FACTUBRE 
11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH. STREET, LONDON, 
Offer to Painters, &e., Painting Brushes of a 
far superior to those offered for snle. to 
i eo all who prefer quality 
and durability to 


pore Ide | myo aa 


vor a im. ditto, extra. 
; Brushes, 


Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Distemper ditto, Ground and Ungroand. 


of Brushes, forwarded on application. 


CAEN STONF. 
EPOT at Freeman’s Sufferance Wharf. _ 
St. George’ Rotherhithe. Cargoes shi 
direct from the ime ie part of the coast. 
Counting - Sones, 27 7, Millbank-screet, warnmestie 


” CAEN STONE. 
UARD and BEEDHAM have a quantity 
of the above stone, of the best quality, direct from 
their Quarries at Allemange, yor ee may he inspected at the 
Norway Sufferance Wharf, Greenwic Further 
lars at Mr, G. GATES’, 18, SOUTH WARK.- SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Sets FARLEIGH DOWN FREE- 
STONE, CHEAPER THAN EVER, at the Wharfs 
of Mr. Hanson, Kensington; Messrs. Drace, Chelsea; Mr. 
Rogerson, Pimlico; Mr. Foot, Westminster; Biessrs. 
Brown and Ruspy, Bank-side; and Mr. Searle, ‘Wapping. 
General Agent, T. E. Weiler, Stecl-yard Wharf 
wirnaetal %), Tesneemcohommece 





T. PANCRAS MARBLE and STONE 
WORKS, near St. Pancras Charch, New Road.— 
Gentlemen, Builders, and others, in wantof Marble or Stone 
work, are respectfully requested to apply as above for an 


“ | estimate, for which no charge will be made. 


N.B.—A Vein Marble Chimney Piece, opening 3 feet 
square, 8 inch Piers and Sheif, for 2/. 7s. 6d.; a full sise 
Head and Foot Stone with 100 letters, fixed within 4 miles 
of the above-named works, for 3/. 5s. Monuments, Tombs, 
Pedestals, &e., proportionally low. 





CUNDY’S MARBLE AND STONE WORKS, PIMLICO. 
AMUEL CUNDY begs to inform Ar- 


chitects, Builders, &c., that he is supplying 
VEIN MARBLE BOX CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
Opening 3 feet square, and 7 inch piers, for 
FORTY-FIVE SHILLINGS! 


STONE BOX CHIMNEY-PIECES, opening 3 feet square, 
and 7 inch piers, Twelve Shillings; do., do., with 


The above are manufactured in the best manner and of 
the best material. For CASH ONLY.— Address, SAMUEL 
CUNDY, Marble and Stone Works, Belgrave Wharf, 
Pimlico. 

Masons’ Work, Monuments, &c., &e., at equally Low 
Prices. 











N ANCHESTER MARBLE WORKS, 


adjoining the Birmingham Railway Station, Man- 


| chester. 
2 in. Italian Veined Marble Slab Is. 6d. per foot. 
Ditto ditto Dove or Bardillo .. -. @.0d, do. 
All other Marbles in Speer 7S 

Vein Blocks ..... 9s. od, do. 
Dove or Bardillo .............5-... 13s. Od. do. 
Statuary ......... errs) | a * 
Sawing Vein : Os. Sd. do. 
Marble Chimney- -pieces on baad from i8s. Od. each. 
Ee TE Sik 6 ds dic ken cas cede £9 Os. Od. do. 
Upholsterers’ W otk from .......... 2s. 6d. per foot. 


The best Cement .................. Bs. Od. per cask, 
Plaster of Paris... .. see P 42s. Od. per ton. 
Address the Proprietor, JOHN KNOWLE S, Jun. 


JOLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVE- 
MENT for paving Foot walks, Terraces, Garden walks, 
Stables, Coach Houses, Granaries, Corn Stores, and Salt 
Warehouses. For the exclusion of Damp and Vermin in 
Basements it is particulariy adapted, and for Roofing Dwell- 
ing Houses, Porticos, Balconies, and Sheds. 

Price 3s. 6d. per square ‘ard. 

BITUMEN for covering the Arches of Bridges, Culverts, 
&e. &e. on Railways aud other places (with instractions 
for laying it dewn), may be Lad at the rate of 45s, per ton, 
by applying to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Wharf-road, 
City-road 

AS PENNE ASPHALTE and BITU- 
MEN COMPANY, Ofices, 31, Poultry. The 
Directors of this Company beg ‘eave to call the atten. 
tion of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and others, to 
the very beneficial results attendant on the use of BITU- 
MEN in the erection of buildings, &c. Its application 
as a FLOORING wqill be found eminently useful. It 
is also valuable for numerous other purposes, more par- 
ticularly where the olijject sought for is the EXCLUSION 
OF DAMP AND VERMIN. The Directors beg to refer to 
the works in Trafalgar-square, which have given general 
satisfaction. Seale of prices per foot «quare:— 1 inch thick, 
8d.; Zineh thick, 7d.; j inch thick, fd. Works not mea. 
suring 406 feet, 1d. per foot extra. Roofing exceated at 6d. 
and 7d. per foot square. Concrete is charged in addition 
according to the thickness when required. Carriage and 
men’s time are charged extra when works are executed 
beyond three miles from the General Post-office. Bitamen 
£6 per ton, without om, Bitumen £5 per ton, with ay 
CHARLES F. TILSTONE, 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
ie eonsequenee of many complaints having 
been made to the C ompany, by Architects, of a spurious 
material having been used in the execution of Works where 


| the Seysse1 Asrmarre had been «pecified for, the Directors, 


otis eals Sieh Ata oo i 


with a view to ensure the fulfilment of any such specification, 
have authorized CERTIFICATES to be granted to Builders 


| where the 


etcensttimnenitenten caneninatatiimnenennenivet 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 
has been used. For the purpose of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in theif specifications the “  Seysset ey) Cla- 
riige’s Patent." and not merely “ Asphalte,’ * Bitu- 
men,”’ as in many cases where these terms have athe used, 
tar and other worthless and offensive compositions have 
been introduced. i. FARRELL, Secretary, 
a estminst Seyseel Asphalte Company. 
TBridige, 3 , 1845. 
Books Sno 8 5 for Use may be had at the Office of 
“ The Builder,'’ and of all Bookseliers in Town and Coantry, 
rice 1s. 
P *,* In proof of the necessity of the ab$re advertisement, 
it may be mentioned, that it has come to the knowledge of 
the Derectors, that m certain works which have been executed 
by Messrs. Curtis, builders, of Stratford, « spurious  aterial 
has been used by thea, contrary to the ‘specifi: ations ation®, which 
er mentioned, that * Claridge’s Asphalte was to 
be 
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